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A LIVINGSTON COUNTY FLOCK. 





Visit to the Farm of Mr. Henry L. Doane, 
—His Flock of Fine Wools—The Country 
Around South Lyon. 





Last week we paid along promised visit 
to Mr. Henry L. Doane, who resides some 
four miles south of South Lyon, a sta- 
tion on the Detroit, Lansing & Northern 
Railroad. South Lyon is likely to be- 
come quite an important shipping point, 
as the Toledo and Ann Arbor crosses the 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern here, and 
the Grand Trunk is engaged in construct- 
ing a line from this point to Jackson,, 
which will give excellent shipping facili- 
ties in all directions. The country in the 
immediate vicinity 6f the village is a 
pleasant one, but the soil appears to be 
rather light, and will need goodcare. We 
saw some nice farms, however, that ap- 
peared to be well cultivated and were evi- 
dently productive. When we reached the 
station Mr. Doane was waiting, and we 
started for his place. The day was warm, 
but a slight breeze tempered the heat, and 
made the ride very pleasant. The coun- 
try gradually became more rolling as we 
went south, and by the time Mr. Doane’s 
farm was reached was quite hilly. The 
soil was alsostronger, and the appearance 
of the country very inviting. Mr. Doane’s 
farm is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of Silver Lake, a small lake of about half 
a mile in width and three-quarters in 
length, surrounded by sloping banks, 
with waters deep, placid and beautifully 
clear, and its vicinity is a favorite resort 
for pleasure seekers. 


After dinner, in company with Mr. 
Doane and his son Herbert, we started to 
have alook over his flock. His flock was 
started in 1874 by purchases of ewes from 
the flocks of J. Forbes, Jr., and B. B. Tott- 
ingham, of Addison Co., Vt. His first ram 
was Lake’s 100, bred by Wm. Ball of Ham- 
burg, and sired by Addison Chief 217 
grandsire Duke 275, great-grandsire the 
Birchard & Tottingham Ram; the dam of 
Lake’s 100 was a pure Paular ewe from 
the flock of F. & L. E. Moore. The next 
purchase was 15 ewes from the flock of 
E. J. & E. W. Hardy of Oceola. Three of 
these were of their own breeding, four 
from the flock of Reuben Cook of Shore- 
ham, Vt., two from the flock of R. M. & 
0. F. Atwood, four from the flock of F. 
& L. E. Moore, and two from the flock of 
J. Forbes, all of Vermont. 


He rest purchased a ram bred by Wm. 
McCauley of Vermont, known as McCau- 
ley’s 49, and recorded as Mingle 440 in 
2d Vol. of the Vermont Register. He is 
owned in partnership by Mr. Doane and 
the Lake Bros., near Wixom, at whose 
Place we saw him last winter while visit- 
ingthem. The sire of Mingle 440 was All 
Right 169, dam by Ellsworth’s 327. This 
last ram has proved an excellent breeder, 
as his lambs are really finer than himself, 
very even, and excellent shearers. The 
flock now consists of about 80 head in all, 
and their condition and appearance cer- 
tainly speaks well for Mr. Doane and his 
80n as care takers. 

' The first field visited contained his year- 
ling bucks, and this year’s lambs. Mr. 
Doane has evidently been breeding to a 
Standard, as his lambs had an evenness in 
style and appearance that will strike the 
MOst ordinary observer. Four yearling 
Tams were good ones. The first we no 

ticed attracted attention from its size and 
style. It has all the appearance of a 
strong constitutioned animal, short, thick 
heck, very heavily folded in front, head 
Well capped, nose wrinkled, strong should- 
€ts and well rounded carcass. From be- 
hind he looks equally well, his quarters be 

=s broad, legs straight and well covered 
with heavy folds. There is one point on 
Which there will be a slight difference of 
pinion among breeders in regard to this 
Tam, and that is his fleece. The tops of 
the wrinkles have a good deal of jar hair 
wpe them, which to many breeders is an 
objection. Others, however,contend that 


and favor it in stock rams. Whichever is 
right there is one thing certain, thatin a 
flock such a ram as this one is the first no- 
ticed, and is always favorably commented 
upon by the generality of breeders for its 
style. His fleece is otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, carrying a fair amount of oil, 
and showing evenness all over the body. 
He is by Mingle 440, and his dam was a 
ewe bred by F. & L. E. Moore, sired ‘by 
Centennial 442, he by Fremont, Jr. 115. 
This ewe is of Rich and Hammond blood, 
and this year sheared 16} lbs. of nice 
wool and raised a lamb. The year- 
ling ram sheared 19 lbs. 14 0z., al- 
though he was not doing well in the 
spring. 
The next one examined was by the same 
ram and fomaR. M. & O. F, Atwood 
ewe. To those who would object to the 
last one referred to on account of his 
fleece, this one would be selected as their 
choice. He is well wooled, and though 
heavily folded yet his fleece is very even 
in quality over the wrinkles. He carries 
a good deal of oil of good color and well 
distributed. He was not so heavy a 
sheep, we should judge, as the last, but 
1s will put together. In front he is excel- 
lent and his well covered head and short 
neck give him a very stylish appearance. 
Another yearling by the same ewe and 
out of a ewe bred by Mr. Doane from a 
Forbes ewe, is the one that sheared the 
heaviest fleece this season—20 Ibs. 8 oz. 
He is a very even sheep all over, of good 
size, well wooled, and having all the signs 
of a heavy shearer. 
Another ram, also a yearling, is consid- 
erably smaller than the others, but upon 
a close inspection showed up fvell. Mr. 
Doane said he was a very late lamb, and 
at first did not come along as fast as the 
others, but was now doing well. Outside 
of his size he is a good sheep, and when 
full grown will be a hard one to beat. 
He is also by Mingle 440. 
There were some six or eight ewe lambs 
in the field that were very even and hand- 
some, well shaped up, great style, and so 
much alike as to puzzle aperson to dis- 
tinguish between them. Considering 
that they were from ewes of different 
strains of blood, their uniformity speaks 
well for Mingle as a sire. 
The breeding ewes were next looked 
over. Some of these are quite old now, 
as they were the foundation of the flock, 
but they looked very well indeed. With 
half a dozen drawn out of the flock it 
would be noted for its uniformity. 
These breeding ewes were selected by 
Mr. Doane as approaching as closely as 
possible to what he believed to be the 
best standard for a Merino sheep. They 
are all of good breeding, and from flocks 
that have always enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion for puri:y of blood, and his show of 
lambs this season, especially ewe lambs, 
ought to be very satisfactory to him. 
Two of the ram lambs will also show 
well in the best company. Probably this 
flock is bred closer toa standard than 
one in a dozen flocks in the State; the 
standard uimed at may not suit every 
breeder or sheep man, as nearly every 
one has an ideal type of his own; but no 
one will deny their good points and uni- 
formity. We hope Mr Doane will bring 
those yearling rams, and some of his 
lambs to the State Fair, as it will give 
him an opportunity of comparing them 
with others, which, after all, is necessary 
in judging of the merits of all animals. 
We next hai a look over the farm, 
which contains some 240 acres of land, 
well adapted to sheep, nicely rolling. 
His sheep barn is a large basement, well 
arranged and comfortable, but hardly 
light enough. He said he proposed put- 
ting a number of windows into the south 
side this season to remedy this defect. A 
wind-mill supplies his barn with water. 
His corn was looking first rate for this 
season, and has eared out well. His 
wheat crop, which had just been threshed 
the day we arrived, had turned out much 
better than anticipated, while his oat 
crop was very heavy. In this section we 
Should think every farmer would have 
afiock of sheep. The land needs them 
to keep up its fertility, and they will not 
only do that but return a good profit for 
their keep and the trouble bestowed upon 
them. In the evening, after a very en- 
joyable visit, Mr. Doane drove us back to 
South Lyon in time for the 8 o’clock train, 
but it was near midnight before its ap- 
pearance at the old rat trap that the De- 
troit & Lansing people dignify as a sta- 
tion. For atown like South Lyon some- 
thing better ought to be afforded by this 
road. Perhaps when the other roads get 
into shape a change in this particular 
will be made, and it cannot be made too 
soon. 





Mr. Joun Downs has put in his annual 
appearance at the Detroit Stock Yards, 
and as usual is looking for sheep for the 
feeders of Western New York. Mr. 
Downs has during past years bought a 
great many thousands of sheep in this mar 
ket, and when he is on deck better prices 
always rule. For good feeders he is 
ready to pay good prices. Our readers 
will please make a note of this. 


THE 62} Ibs. fleece sheared by the 
French Merino ram “Woolly,” only 
cleansed 12 tbs. of wool. This may be 
cited as an instance of “great cry and lit- 








it denotes constitution and bodily vigor, 


CLOVER AND WH:AT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to the 
readers of your valuable paper to read 
more answers to questions. By your per- 
mission I will again ask and make a few 
statements. 

We doubt not the value of clover, but 
would it be advisable to throw before farm- 
ers the value of manure as well as clover, 
orto go with it? A farmer stated he could 
keep his farm up cheaper and better’ by 
clover than to have manure given him 
and be obliged to haul it one mile. Is 
that giving manure its equal valué with 
clover? Another man says he prefers 
manure; but it is not expectedin a grain 
country like Michigan to make or obtain 
in any way, manure sufficient to keep land 
up, especially where so much land is used 
as here. Michigan has any amount of 
what a Vermonter calls, and values so 
highly, muck, that hauled out, or shovel- 
ed, and lying over one freezing, then used 
as required in cow-yards, hog-pens, privies 
and under sink spouts, would be very 
valuable. Much is saved by the use of 
dry muck in tight stables where cows are 
tied. A neighbor of your correspondent 
stables his cows through the summer and 
repeats the use of muck and all sorts of 
vegetable matter, and the result was 
hauled out in the fall in the shape of forty 
ox loads of good manure. He claimed 
that without exertion to addto his manure 
he should not have had over ten loads. He 
claimed that one load of the compost was 
of more value than a load of the natural 
droppings, as it contained the urine, 
which he asserted was equal in value to 
the droppings. 

Michigan lands are much stronger to 
produce a crop than those of Vermont. 
One reason is Vermont lands have been 
used nearly or quite fifty years longer. 
Our best Vermontlands are very strong 
and productive, soft and friable, pretty 
to work after the turf or sward has rot- 
ted; it never bakes. The sward of a 
grass country is very different from this; 
it grows very thick and remains so as long 
as it is leftin grass. That, .of course, is 
the reason of its being so good for pas- 
ture. Our farmers are in the habit of sow- 
ing one-half bushel of timothy and 10 lbs. 
of clover, and for thisreason get finer hay 
and a thicker sward; and they believe it 
will produce hay a number of years long- 
er. A Michigan farmer tells me that he, 
to the surprise of his neighbors, sowed a 
quarter of a bushel of timothy as an ex- 
periment, with good results. He says that 
acre held out better and produced more 
hay in three years than lands joining it 
under the same treatment except lighter 
seeding. 

Is clover, root and top, per ton, con- 
sidered to have more fertilizing constitu 
ents then buckwheat, corn, rye, &c.? 

Has raw muck fertilizing qualities suffi- 
cient to pay for handling? 

Which contains the most fertilizing ma- 
terials, the roots or tops of clover? 
Farmers of Vermont turn but little 
clover under; but your correspondent 
claims a heavy seeding toclover is equal 
to a small coat cf manure, the root only 
considered. In building barns in Ver- 
mont pains are taken to have hogs behind 
horses; the coarse, strawey manure is 
thrown to the hogs, who manufacture it 
into the most valuable manure made. 
Otherwise, if it is thrown out in piles it 
heats and burns, which renders it nearly 
valueless. A VERMONTER. 
FRANKLIN, Oakland County, Mich. 





Our correspondent asks a number of 
questions that, could they be answer- 
ed fully, would be of great assistance to 
farmers. But the trouble is that answer- 
ing them with special reference to one 
locality would not settle them for any 
other. In aState like Michigan, where 
nearly all varieties of soil are to be found, 
each neighborhood differs in some re- 
spects from the one next to it, and its 
farmers have varied their systems of cul- 
tivation as experience has shown them the 
necessity. There are sections of the State 
where, for the past forty years, wheat 
growing has been pursued as the best 
suited to the soil, and, in these neighbor- 
hoods, the summer fallow and clover has 
so far kept up the fertility of the soil. 
These men believe that this system can, 
be pursued indefinitely without the use 
of any other fertilizers. So far the bank 
upon which they have drawn has honor- 
ed their checks in the shape of large, and 
as a rule, better crops than they received 
from the virgin soil. Whether this can 
go on indefinitely or not is a problem 
many are thinking over; so far it has not 
been answered authoritatively on either 
side. One thing is certain: so long as a 
good catch of clover can be secured, just 
so long will they be able: to grow good 
crops of wheat. 

But there are other sections, and we can 
point out some not far from where our 
correspondent resides, where a very few 
years of such a system would result in a 
positive failure to secure a crop of wheat. 
Here is where a farmer has need of every- 
thing in the shape of a fertilizer within 
his reach. Repeated manuring, a rota- 
tion of crops, the feeding of cattle, sheep 
and hogs to turn coarse fodder into man- 
ure, muck, commercial fertilizers, can all 
be made available; and to insure success, 
must be. Now two farmers, one from 
each section referred to, would never 
agree as to the best methods of keeping 
up the fertility of the soil. It would be 
useless to tell a man to rely upon clover 
asa fertilizer if he could get a catch 
only once in two or three years. He 
would have to manure to grow clover, and 
a heavy crop of clover would insure a 
crop of wheat. There are plenty of lands 
in Michigan that are clover sick, as the 
farmers express it, and it will take time 
to bring them up to their old time fertility. 
Their exhaustion is due to the growing 
of successive grain crops until they have 
become exhausted. 

Upon the whole it can safely be put 
down as a safe system to grow as much 





tle wool,” 


‘an unpretentious cross roads, with a store 


tilizer by plowing it in when you are go- 
ing to follow it with a grain crop. Man- 
ure your land if it shows signs of weak- 
ness, and use plaster generously on your 
clover. y 

Perhaps the strongest bdvocate of the 
use of clover as a fertilizer is the Hon. G. 
Geddes, of New York. He states that 
he has on his farm in Central New York 
a field which has had no manure except 
clover grown on it and plowed under, and 
that wheat, corn, oats, barley, meadow 
and pasture have been regularly grown 
upon it in five years’ rotation, the closing 
crop being winter wheat, with timothy 
and clover sowed. The elover has had 
plaster applied to it for fifty years. He 
asserts that this field is more fertile now 
than it was twenty-five years ago. 

But other farmers have tried plowing 
under a clover crop, and found it to be a 
positive detriment to the succeeding crop. 
Their experience was that it answered 
better on their soils to cut the clover first, 
and then plow. Joseph Harris recom- 
mends cutting the clover when in full 
bloom, letting the second crop grow up 
through it, and also cutting the second 
when ready, and then letting it decay a- 
while before plowing for wheat. But this 
is a great deal of work for nothing. Take 
off the first cut for hay and plow under 
the second without cutting is the usual 
course, and as arule it will be found to 
answer best. 

As to the relative values of clover, 
buckwheat, corn, and rye, we give the 
following statement of the constituents 
of a ton of each: 

Green clover.—12 lbs. nitrogen, 23 Ibs. 
phosphoric acid, 9 lbs. potash, 1,600 Ibs. 
water. 

Green corn—6 lbs. nitrogen, 2} Ibs. 
phosphoric acid, 9 lbs potash, 1,600 Ibs. 
water. 

Green Rye—11 lbs. nitrogen, 43 Ibs. 
phosphoric acid, 9 lbs. potash, 1,400 Ibs. 
water. 

Green Buckwheat—8 lbs. nitrogen, 3 
lbs. phosphoric acid, 11 Ibs. potash. 

This gives an idea of the value of a ton 
of each as a fertilizer, and the question of 
how many tons can be raised per acre 
will settle the value of each to the farmer 
as a green manure. It wiil be seen that 
all contain a large amonx;-of plant food, 
which'they have collected and hold in a 
form to become at once available to a 
succeeding crop when plowed under. - 


oop 


VOLINIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Report ofthe Annual August Wheat Meet- 
ing. 











For several years the Volinia Farmers’ 
Club have made their August meeting one 
devoted especially to the consideration of 
wheat in all its bearings—market reports, 
varieties, time to seed, manner of prepar- 
ing the land, &c., &c. These meetings 
have assumed some notoriety, and draw 
the intelligent farmers from the surround- 
ing towns to consider this important 
question. The announcement in the pro- 
gramme that Hon. A. B. Copley, of De- 
catur, was to give an address, stimulated 
a larger attendance than usual, and the 
meeting was a decided success. It was 
held in Grange Hall at Volinia Center, 


and postoffice, the inevitable blacksmith 
and wagon shop, all sustained by the en- 
terprising farmers surrounding it, Grange 
Hall being the general rendezvous for con- 
sidering all interests pertaining to farm- 
ers. 

The meeting convened at two o’clock P. 
M., on Saturday, August 25th. 

Mr. Copley in opening alluded to his 
former association with the Club, when 
their talks about wheat only considered 
the two leading varieties, the Soule and 
the Deih]l. They now are almost unknown 
and new varieties have taken their 
place. 

The three greatest wants of the people 
are food, clothing and houses to live in. 
Bread is the chief article of food, and 
wheat is the leading product of many of 
the States. Two-fifths of the working 
population of America are engaged in 
agriculture, and much more than that in 
Michigan. More people depend upon 
the farmer than in any other pursuit or 
business. Thereis no standstill to farming 
more than to any other business, we are 
going one way orthe other. Fifty years 
ago it was deemed wonderful that horses 
should cut grain, but now they not only 
cut but they bind it. Our granaries are 
going west and our pastures are following. 
We have been moved six hundred miles 
nearer New York by changes in freight 
rates. It now costs but six cents to Lon- 
don, against twenty-one cents ten years 
ago. Dakota has now seventeen million 
bushels of wheat, and it was only the 
other day that the war-whoop was raised 
by Sitting Bull. Considering what it has 
done, what must it do in the immediate 
future? We are confronted with these 
facts, and must shape our plans to meet 
the competition. Farmers will still raise 
wheat;—they should raise some wheat, 
but they must do it at less expense. He 
had been looking around in a carriage 
making establishment. One man worked 
upon buggy boxes, he could put them up 
for $1.25 each; formerly he had $9 for the 
work, but he made more money at the 
lesser figure. Carriages are thus made 
cheap, and every one could afford a buggy. 


freight, and they had a good deal to say 
about dead weight. A certain amount of 
force must be expended to haul the cars 
themselves, and the rate of dead weight 
to paying freight was always considered. 
He thought farmers were carrying too 
much dead weight to compete with cheap, 
fertile lands. Merchants call this margins. 
It is not what an article costs that deter- 
mines the profit in handling goods, but 
the difference between the cost and the 
selling price. Ifthe selling price is low 
the cost must be lowered or trade must 
stop. The cost of machinery, of labor, of 
teams, and the interest on land is the dead 
weight the farmer carries, and he can 
count no profit until this dead weight is 
reckoned. If an animal is fed the year 
round and gains nothing, that is dead 
weight, the only profit is what is received 
above the cost. We must raise big crops 
to make money, and raise them cheap. A 
field might be covered with manure and a 
big crop raised, but the cost of the man- 
ure and labor might be too much dead 
weight. It costs about four dollars 
per acre to fit the land for seed, two dol- 
lars to harvest, four dollars forinterest on 
land, and ten cents per bushel to thresh 
and market the grain. If a field of wheat 
yield thirty bushels to the acre there is a 
profit of 56 cents a bushel, at present rates 
for wheat; if the field yields but 15 bush 

els the profit is reduced to 23 cents a 
bushel. Two men take wheat to market 
and receive about the same money, but 
one has raised his wheat at a profit and 
the other at a loss. 

The most important wheat now on the 
market is the long berry, red wheat; this 
in New York is now seven cents higher 
than white wheat. Small red wheat 
comes next, such as the Egyptian and the 
Fultz. We make mistakes in not sowing 
these varieties. Insects and rust are the 
enemies of the white wheat. These hard- 
er wheats stands these pests better be- 
cause they are easlier. Early wheat is al- 
ways plump and bright, while late wheat 
is likely to be shrunken. The objection 
to bearded heads is gone with the advent 
of the binder. If he were to plow ground 
early for wheat, he would plow deeper than 
if he were plowing late for the crop, would 
sow in a medium time, neither late nor 
early. He formerly was wont to study 
the markets and look to see if a war, or 
cholera or a famine was impending to 
raise the price. He thought we did not 
want to raise the price. That reduces 
consumption, we ought to reduce the cost; 
we must do that, we have too much to 
contend with to follow old processes. 
The people of India who clothe themselves 
with a yard or two of cotton cloth, which 
costs but a shilling, can raise wheat 
cheaper than we can. We must raise 
wheat cheaper by having other things 
combined with it. We must raise clover 
and make that pay while it is enriching 
the landfor a crop of wheat. We must 
have some stock, and the labor of the 
farm must be continuous and paying. 
We must have cheaper team work. With 
wheat raising the teams work but three 
months in the year, and for nine months 
lie still three days out of four. We pay 
interest on the teams all the time and 
they must work the year round. If with 
one team a farmer raises a big crop, he is 
likely to buy another and try to raise 
more. The chances are against growing 
two good crops in successiom, and the 
teams are worked at a loss. We must 
grow wheat cheaper by growing a variety 
of crops. He gave statistics from, the 
State Report showing that Cass County 
grew too many acres of wheatto the 100 
acres of farm land, and too few cattle 
and sheep. It had more land in wheat 
and fewer cattle to the hundred acres than 
the average for the thirteen lower coun 
ties of the State. These, with about 253 
acres of wheat to the hundred, and nearly 
fifteen cattle produced 122 bushels of 
wheat in 1881, while Cass County in the 
same year had nearly 34 acres of wheat to 
the 100 and not quite ten cattle, and pro- 
duced but a little over ten bushels to the 
acre. He proceeded further and gave the 
statistics for Vulinia township to illustrate 
the necessity for a more diversified system 
of farming and the giving of less atten 
tion to wheat as a specialty. 

M. J. Gard—As we cannot raise the price 
of wheat by any means of ours, we must 
raise the crop cheaper—or what is equiv- 
alent—raise more wheat at the same ex- 
pense. We have been tilling too much 
ground, and have not made money by the 
increase in the number of acres tilled. 
This has driven us to change our practice; 
there will not be one-third as much wheat 
sown this fall as usual. We can increase 
the yield per acrein various ways, but if 
the means cost us more to grow wheat 
the result is the same; we must “study to 
gave carrying too much deadweight. As 
we cannot make manure enough to cover 
the land and make it rich in that way, we 
must depend upon clover. If we only 
raisé clover for the pasturage, we do not 
get the full benefit, we must make the 
clover into hay and feedit to stock, thus 
adding to its value. We can then raise 
one-third more wheat to the acre on our 
jand, and thus compete with cheap lands 
and foreign nations. He has changed his 
practice in plowing sod for wheat. He 
now plows but about four inches; but 
the next time would plow deeper, espec- 
ially for a spring crop, to obviate baking 








clover as possible, and to use it as a fer- 


He had heard railroad men talk about 


below the furrow. We put too little labor 


on land for wheat; we needafine mellow 
surface but hard and firm below. He 
would not sow wheat before the 10th and 
not later than the 20th of September. He 
thought we were too apt to change var- 
ieties from some accidental damage to the 
crop. Wheat is subject to the same law of 
breeding as our domestic animals. We 
should strive to improve the quality each 
year by proper selection. More attention 
should be paid to shocking wheat; the 
last two seasons have demonstrated that 
the round shock is the best and safest. 

A. C. Glidden thought the method of 
selecting seed had been faulty, and 
would account for the runnimg out or de- 
terioration of varieties. Large kernels 
were not necessarily the best for seed, 
but we select entirely upon that hypoth- 
esis. There are plenty of instances where 
corn has been grown on the same farm 
for twenty years, and has continued to 
improve under a judicious selection. If 
the kernels of the whole crop had been 
shelled and the largest only had been 
saved, the smallest ears might have furn- 
ished much of the grain for seed and the 
corn would not improve. Wheat to in- 
crease in value needs some such manner 
of selection; the large, well filled heads on 
prolific stools would undoubtedly pro- 
duce a better crop, even if the kernels 
were small. <A smallhead standing alone 
with but few grains would turn out larger 
specimens, and thus would inevitably 
run over the screen for seed to the detri- 
ment of its future productiveness. Wheat 
ought to improve*as well as corn, and if 
selections were made as indicated, it un- 
doubtedly would, and maintain that char- 
acter for years, or until chance selections 
again reduced it to a barren production. 

Lot Bonine, of Young’s Prairie, did not 
think any wheat would run out if a care 
ful selection was given it. He gets the 
best yields by turning everything under, 
and only plows deep enough to cover the 
surface growth; he then follows the plow 
with what he calls a packer; it is a rail. 
road tie, shod with iron, and he goes over 
the field with this untilthe ground is hard 
again; the harder he packs the better 
the wheat is. He showed a sample of 
Clawson wheat that was excellent for this 
year. 

C. C. Morton, of Wayne township, had 
anticipated what we have realized in the 
opening address; like a good wheat crop, 
it covers the ground well. He has given 
some attention to selecting seed after the 
plan suggested and found it to give sat- 
isfaction. The crop for the last two or 
three years has raised the question 
whether we had not better come to a halt 
in wheat raising, let our lands rest, and 
let the other and cheaper lands raise the 
wheat. Ours have been over-worked and 
exhausted by a too continuous cropping 
to wheat. Wehavekept the land plowed 
too many years in succession. Pastures 
and hay and clover seed are quite as prof- 
itable. The plan he is about to prac- 
tice is to plow a clover sod for his 
crops, and get it back to clover again as 
soon as possible. 

Erastus Osborn, of Hamilton, plows 
shallow for wheat, and the less he works 
it the better to get itin proper condition 
for seed. He don’t believe tillage is man- 
ure, and would not go over his land in- 
tended for wheat unless it needed it. He 
believed land could be killed by working 
it too much as well as by cropping too 
much. He has seen farmers go over their 
summer fallows 12 to 18 times and he be- 
lieved much of this tilling superfluous 
and damaging, especially to sandy land. 
He is in favor of making good roads so 
that he could haul 50 to 80 bushels of 
grain to market, and thus take off some 
of the dead weight of farming. He never 
wants to see wheat go above $1.25 per 
per bushel; as sure as it does it will react 
and fall to 80 or 90 cents. 

B. G. Buell thought wide tire wagons 
just the thing to handle wheat cheaply. 

M. J. Gard does not differ from Mr. Os- 
born in the preparation of land for wheat; 
if it can be done by slight cultivation all 
right, but we must get the proper prepar- 
ation. 

L. B. Lawrence showed samples of 
wheat of different years’ growth and 
showed how the difference of yield easily 
occurs. The heads of this season’s crop 
have but two kernels abreast, while the 
crop of 1880 had four kernels on a side,and 
he had seen as high as six kernels on aside. 
He who does a special business can do it 
more cheaply than one who does not, even 
if itis raising wheat. Wheat is a plant that 
forms surface roots and should not be 
planted deep; one-half inch is plenty deep 
enough. Insomesome seasons broadcast 
seeding does best, but the seasons vary, 
and upon the average drilling is to be re 
commended. He plows four to five inches 
for wheat. He tries to save expense in 
growing wheat, and he considers that the 
header for him would materially cheapen 
the product. Straw is handled ata large 
expense, and for him he would rather it 
would lie on the ground, evenly spread as it 
grows, and be plowed under rather than to 
handle so great a bulk and return it again 
to the fields. It may be that we have 
wheated our land too much. He had this 
year a ticld of wheat that he did not har- 
vest, and some have attributed it to turn. 
ing in too much clover, making it too rich 
in vegetable matter and too poor in silica, 
but he thinks it not owing tothat. 





Mr. Fletcher has the Swamp wheat, but 


thinks it identical with the old Mediter- 
ranean variety. 

A. B. Copley had mixed Egyptian and 
Fultz wheat and sowed it on a summer 
fallow; both varieties were shrunken, but 
where sown by themselves they were 
plump. He would plow only six inches 
on prairie soil and only four on sand for 
wheat. 

James Ball thinks we have made wheat 
growing too much a specialty. To make 
successful wheat growers we must add to 
it the growing of stock to complete the 
year’s round of labor. 

H. Wells—Every farmer is looking 
around to see what he can sow. The 
Swamp wheat is undoubtedly the old 
Mediterranean under a new name. The 
head is shorter and broader, with shorter 
beards than the Lancaster and yields bet- 
ter. so OG, 





NOTES FROM OAKLAND COUNTY. 

In compliance with a request made 
some time ago, we revisited the farm of 
W. J. Gage, four miles east of South Lyon, 
and looked over his flock of thoroughbred 
Merino sheep. We found Mr. Gage busy 
erecting a large and commodious shed to 
be used as a shelter for his thoroughbreds 
during the breeding season, while they will 
also be allowed the run of the yard through 
the day in pleasant weather. This we 
think an improvement over the plan fol- 
lowed by many sheep breeders, and will 
repay tenfold in the number of lambs that 
can be reared, and also in the increased 
vigor that will likely be imparted to the 
progeny. 

This flock consists of some over 60 
breeding ewes, that have been selected 
and bred with care, and are descended 
from some of the best stock known in the 
country. The first purchase was made in 
the fall of 1878, of Wm. Ball, the pick of 
10 out of 60 yearling ewes, after Ball had 
reserved 10, were taken, together with a 
ram bred by Levi Wolcott of Shoreham, 
Vt. In 1881 another party of ewes was 
bought of Wm. Ball from a party of ewes 
bred by Stickney, Bissell and other well- 
known breeders in Vermont. In 1882 
14 ewes were bought of D. P. Dewey of 
Grand Blanc, which were straight At- 
woods, two excepted. We must admit 
that these Atwoods were a valuable ac- 
quisition; and considering the number and 
quality of the lambs reared this season 
we heartily congratulate Mr. Gage on this 
purchase. In 1881 the stock ram 236 
sired by Rich’s Banker, was used on the 
first purchase as atest and proved so satis- 
factory that he will be used some the com- 
ing season. Another ram, 262, bred by G. 
D. Bush of Vermont, was also used, and 
sired some very fleecy lambs, of good 
style, strong constitution; and the wool 
on them is not excessively oily. Last year 
the ram labeled A. D. Taylor 319, called 
Tornado, was used late in the season. 
This ram was sired by L. P. Clark’s Moses, 
dam L. P. Clark’s 23; g. d., L. P. Clark’s 
10; ¢.g.d., L. P. Clark’s 8; g. g. g. d, 
L. P. Clark’s Old Favorite. It will be 
seen that the breeding of this ram is un- 
exceptionally good, ranking among the 
best. Our attention was called to a ram 
lamb that was dropped in March last, and 
though not seemingly as large as some 
‘“‘May lambs dropped in January,” he 
will bear pretty close inspection. He has 
a broad, well-covered face, a good heavy 
neck, well folded, and a heavy fleece with 
sufficient yolk; in almost every respect 
avery promising lamb. The sire of this 
lamb is Dewey's John L. Hayes; dam J. 
H. Earll 17; g. g. g. d. J. H. Earll 7; 
g. g. g. g. d. J. H. Earll No. 5, a ewe bred 
from stock purchased of E. Hammond, 
Middlebury, Vt. Mr. Gage has several 
young rams for sale that are suitable for 
use the coming season, and which we be- 
lieve will give satisfaction to purchasers; 
also some of the breeding ewes will be of- 
fered for sale to give room for young 
stock now being reared. 

After getting a good impression of 
Gage’s sheep, we desired to see a well 
managed apiary, and consequently called 
at the residence of Rev. C. S. Eastman, of 
Milford, whose son, John I., a boy of 18, 
is taking a very lively interest in bee-keep- 
ing. Last spring he had some30 swarms, 
which with their increase of over 50 
swarms this summer, have made about 2,- 
500 pounds of honey. A visit there will 
repay any one interested in bees. 

Our next visit was with F. Potts, who 
has a farm of 160 acres, on which he keeps 
100 grade sheep and 10 head of cattle. He 
has a thoroughbred Jersey bull, bred in 
Illinois, and two grade Jersey cows, one 
of which made 90 pounds of butter in 
eight weeks, and continues to make but- 
ter at about the same ratio, although 
some 10 months since the last calf was 
dropped. 

We then called on Mr. Higgins, whose 
wife showed us a splendid sample of but- 
ter, and surpassed many of the men in 
enterprise in subscribing for the Farmer. 

Thomas Clark, an old friend of the 
Farmer, was called on, and we found 
he had as fine an eighty acres of land 
as has been our fortunetosee. The farm 
is productive one, one field yielding 50 


bushels of wheat to the acrein 1882. The 
buildings and fences are in a fine condi- 
tion, such as does one good to look at. 
Cc. 
Miturorp, Auguft 31, 1883. 
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Three thousand dollars have been refused 





for Reno Defiance, the Mt. Clemens trotter. 
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Forming the Colt’s Mouth. 

An exchange, commenting on the bad 
practices of those who “ break colts,” 
calls attention to a common error, as fol- 
lows: 

“The majority of farmers and hired 
men put the colt on the off side, and keep 
him there through the season, or until 
some change occurs, when he is compelled 
to workelsewhere. Of course the colt’s 
mouth got sore, and, of course, it was 
sorest on the left side, because the direct 
pressure or bearing of the line was con- 
stant and heavier on that side. 

“The inner check had part of the force 
of the driver’s pull taken from the horse’s 
mouth by the ring on the inside of the 
hame. The wider the horses were spread 
apart the more unequal the pressure on 
the inner and outer sides of the colt’s 
mouth. And when the st ff-tongued 
wagons are used, it is the style for team 
sters to have horses spread as far apart as 
checks will allow. If one horse is headed 
to the northwest, the other is headed to 
the southwest, or about such angles of di- 
vergence. 

‘All this causes an unequal pull or 
wear on the sides of the horse’s mouth. 
By the time a colt has been worked a few 
weeks on the off side in the wagon 80 
rgged, he is forever unfit for a single 
driver. His mouth will be one-sided or 
unevenly develoved. If he beacoltofa 
fine, delicate touch, not a hard-mouthed 
lugger, all the greater damage has been 
done to the mouth. I have seen horses 
that had long been used in a double team 
on the same side that, when driven single, 
needed eonstant and hard pulling on one 
side—a pull that they were accustomed 
to in the double team. 

“One side of the mouth is less sensitive 
in such cases, because of the unequal cal- 
lousing of the bit. Of course such a horse 
cannot be a first class single driver. The 
single driving is done for pleasure—gen- 
erally when we take a visit, go to church 
or to the village—and the horse that is of 
high spirit and free movement is the one 
to go. He is also the one that in a double 
team has to be held back more strongly 
than his more sluggish mate, and, asa 
consequence, his mouth is more unevenly 
developed. He was generally used on 
the off side, too, and when driving singly 
the driver must pull hard with right and 
easy with left line. 

‘‘As long as men persist in breaking 
colts beside the old slow horse in the farm 
wagon, with a stiff tongue, we may ex- 
pect to find few good single drivers 
among such colts, unless they are careful 
to change the colt from the off to the 
near side each week during the first 
spring’s work, and not work him longer 
than one week at a time on the same side. 
By this method of changing weekly or 
oftener we may save the mouths, or 
rather have the mouths evenly balanced, 
because equally calloused.” 





A Noted Example of In-Breeding. 

Some of the ancestors of Eclipse, the 
most noted race-horse that ever appeared 
upon the English turf, were strongly in- 
bred. Eclipse was foaled in 1764, and 
during the two seasons that he was upon 
the turf won an immense number of 
stakes for his owner, but at last his ex- 
traordinary powers were so generally ad- 
mitted that no owner would enter a horse 
against him, and he was obliged to re- 
tire, never having been beaten or paid 
forfeit. A contributor to a late number 
of the Saturday Review remarks that the 
“most curious case of successful in-breed- 
ing on record is that of an ancestor of the 
famous Eclipse. The horse in question 
was mated with his own dam, and his son 
was afterward mated with his grand- 
daughter. Most of the best horses now 
running on the turf can trace back to the 
produce of this connection. It must be 
remembered in talking of the relation- 
ships of horses, that brothers, nieces, etc., 
are usually half-brothers, half-nieces, and 
soon. Count Lehndorff considers ‘that 
a horse should only be termed in-bred 
when, in sum total, less than four de- 
grees lay between its parents and their 
common ancestor; in other words, when 
the children or grandchildren of a stal- 
lion or a mare are mated, he calls ‘their 
produce in-bred, but this term does not 
apply to the produce of great-grand- 
children of the common ancestors.’ Gen- 
erally speaking, he is in favor of moder- 
ate in-breeding among certain carefully 
selected strains of blood, but he points 
out that mating with the same strains, if 
continued ad infinitum, is not without 
anger to the lasting prosperity of the 
breed, and that it may necessitate ‘at 
perhaps a not far distant period, the in- 
fusion of new blood by occasionally im- 
porting into England sires of pre-emi- 
nence from other countries. ‘ Experi- 
ence,’ he adds, ‘ points to America as the 
source from which to draw in future the 
means of regenerating the breed,’ as there 
is reason for believing the ‘favorable cli- 
mate and the, to a great extent, virgin 
soil of America—in every respect different 
from ours—gradually restore the whole 
nature of the horse toits pristine vigor.’ ” 





During the Monmouth Park race 
meeting recently, a meeting was arranged 
between Drake Carter, Iroquois, George 
Kenney, Ecole and Monitor. Iroquois 
and Drake Carter, both now owned by 
Lorillard, were the favorites in the betting, 
but Kenney won. The betting was 
heavy, and Lorillard lost a big pile. He 
was not satisfied, and challenged the 
owners of George Kenney, the Dwyer 
Brothers, to another trial. They con- 
sented, and asked that the match be an 
open one to all comers. This was agreed 
to,and Mr. Fred. Gebhard, who has gained 
some notoriety as the attendant of Mrs. 
Langtry, entered his horse Ecole. The 
betting was very heavy, and as' Ecole was 
not fancied by any but his owner, Freddie 
got some $50,000 in bets at very low 
odds. Well, the race wasrun, and to the 
disgust of every one but Freddie, Ecole 
won in great style, and his lucky owner is 
said to be about $56,000 better off than 
before the race. The victory of the Dude 
over the knowing ones is regarded as a 


great joke among those who were not 
pecuniarily interested. 





Pontes ror AMErtca.—A London pape 
says: ‘‘Though we can understand the 
Americans taking. away many of our 
heavy horses to improve their breeds we 
little thought they would take a fancy to 
our littie ‘Shelties.’ The Clydesdale 
Horse Breeding Company has, however, 
taken away Mr. Drew’s famous little 
prize stallion to the Far West, along with 
a number of mares, with a view of rais 
ing a stud of Lilliputian ponies on a large 
scale. In this country they are greatly 
made use of for drawing in coal mines; 
and the Marquis of Londonderry breeds 
large numbers of them for use in his pits 
at Seaham Harbor. Possibly they may 
eventually prove of great value in work- 
ing the mines of the Great Continent, but 
in the meantime they will be bred at 
Rockford Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 
a view to supplying Master Jonathan with 
his first mount.” 


JupGEs at our State and County Fairs 
may congratulate themselves that those 
who occupy such positions abroad are 
liable to be as much abused as if they 
were in our own State. Itis stated that 
at the recent show of the Highland 
Society at Inverness, Scotland, so dis- 
satistied with the decisions of the judges 
was David Wyllie Perth, the well known 
Clydesdale dealer and breeder, that he 
withdrew all his horses, five in number, 





preferring to pay the fine of $10 for each |. 


animal than continue to exhibit in the 
show. He was placed only third with 
“Logie, the Laird,” sired by «True 
Blue,” which he had just sold to go to the 
Siates for $2,600. 

Mr. J. C. Cary, owner of the great 
racer Leonatus, the son of of Longfellow, 
thinks his injury may prove only tem- 
porary. Leonatus was the great horse of 
the year, and his break down was gener- 
ally regretted, as it was arranged that he 
was to meet Iroquois, and a number of 
eastern horses at the races in Louisville, 
Ky., this month. , 








ONE HUNDRED PERCHERON STALLIONS FOR 
Canapa.—Large numbers of Percheron stal. 
lions are being bought in the United States by 
Canadian breeders to renew the old French 
blood so highly prized, and also to give quality, 
style and action to the large English draft and 
Clydesdale stock which has been bred there so 
long. Nearly one hundred Percheron stallions 
have been sold in Canada during the past two 


years by M. W. Dunham, ‘ Oaklawn Farm,”’ 
Wayne, Iil.,the greatest importer of the French 
race. who has imported from France about i, 

400 head. Three hundred have recently arrived 
at ** Oaklawn.” 








Did She Die? 

“No; she lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away all the time for years, the doctors do- 
ing her no good; and at last was cured by this 
Hop Bitters the papers say so much about. 
Indeed! indeed! how thankful we should be 
for that medicine."’ 


Che arm. 


JERSEYS IN CLINTON COUNTY. 

















To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

For several months I have been ex 
pecting to pay a visit to the Meadow 
Brook Farm herd of Jersey cattle, owned 
by G. B. & C. 8. Smith, (who, I believe, 
are the two youngest breeders of Jerseys 
in the State) of Eagle, Clinton County, 
and recently I found myself started 
thither. Arriving at Grand Ledge, I 
found Mr. G. B. Smith in waiting, and 
we were soon on our way to the farm, 
three miles out of the village, in the 
midst of asplendid agricultural region. 
The surroundings are all that could be 
desired, naturally beautiful; but the en- 
terprising proprietors intend to farther 
beautify them by anumber of modern im- 
provements. The buildings are good, and 
so situated as to present an attractive ap- 
pearance. 

Arriving at the farm we started at once 
to see the cattle, etc. 

While I should like to give an extended 
description of each animal, I can only 
describe a few of them, and trust the 
readers can form from it an idea ef what 
is to be found at Meadow Brook Farm. 

At the head of the herd stands the 
yearling bull, Medores 8163, sire Le 
Brocq’s Prize, the far famed bull at the 
head of the Beech Grove herd. Medore? 
is a beautiful black bronze, has a very 
loose, fine skin and a Curveline escutch- 
con of the first order. Rarely does a 
person see a bull with as neat a head and 
neck as this animal has. He won the 
first premium at the Indiana State Fairin 
1882, and his breeder, Mr. Geo. Jackson, 
writes to the Live Stock Journal, in com- 
paring him with another young bull sold 
to Michigan parties by himself: ‘‘ When 
the twoyoung bulls * * * * comein 
competition next fall at the Michigan 
fairs, if development is equal, there will 
be close rivalry as to which shall win. 
Both are grand specimens.” The last 
sentence is certainly true of Medores. 

The females consist of ten cows, heifers 
and heifer calves. Mendicant, the first 
Jersey owned by ‘‘ the boys,” is six years 
old. This cow is a light silver fawn, has 
a beautiful head and neck and very 
prominent milk veins, asplendid bag and 
a Flanders’ escutcheon of the first order. 
Her produce has been one bull and five 
heifers. She was awarded first premium 
at the Lansing fair last fall. Mr. Smith 
intends to test her this season and she 
doubtless will go into the 14 Ib. list. 

Lillie Pope 8589, bred by J. J. O’Fallen, 
of Missouri, is solid orange fawn, full 
black joints and is in all respects a trim 
built cow. She is described by an ex- 
perienced breeder as follows: ‘‘A beauti- 
ful solid fawn, large and roomy, full 
black points, perfect udder and teats, im- 
mense back and loin, heavy hind quarters, 
neat head, switch reaches to the ground, 
and her gencral appearance attracts the 
attention of all. As ashow cow she will 
be hard'to beat.” Certainly the descrip- 
tion is an accurate one and not over- 
drawn. Her charming heifer calf, 
Princess of the Realm, sired by Prince of 
the Realm, a Coomassie bull, shows what 
can be expected of her as abreeder. She 
is now in calf to Le Brocq’s Prize. 

Next we see Viva Le Brocgq, 13702, the 
queen of the herd; sire L. Brocq’s Prize, 





imp. dam Violette imp. This heifer is a! 


golden fawn with a little white, has a 
Flanders’ escutcheon of the first order. 
Her breeding is as good as can be found 
in any Jersey in Michigan. Her dam, 
Violette, is owned at Beech Grove, and 
is of the famous Young Rose No. 43 
strain. She has exceedingly fine and 
beautiful horns, and a head as fine as one 
could wish to see. Her first calf, a bull, 
sired by Belvidere Lad, was sold to J. H. 
Forester, of Williamston, for a round 
sum. This heifer will in time develop 
into one of the best Jersey cows in the 
State, and will always be a dangerous 
competitor in the show ring, as is shown 
by her previous records. Last fall at 
Lansing she was first in the heifer class 
and took the blue ribbon in the sweep- 
stake class. Messrs. Smith are justly 
proud of her. ; 

Beggar Girl, three years old, daughte 
of Mendicant, is a remarkably fine heifer, 
with an immense udder and well placed 
teats. 

Among the others are Pet Le Brocq, 
Swect Heart, Mignonette Le Brocq, and 
Flirt, and together they form a beautiful 
group. These heifers are all well bred 
and give promise of making No. 1 cows. 

A good business has been worked up 
by the proprietors in the line of grades, 
and at present they are unable to supply 
the demand, receiving a great many let- 
ters of inquiry for them. 

Messrs. Smith intend to exhibit at the 
fairs this year, and it will be well for 
some of the older exhibitors to look well 
to their laurels. 

After looking over the herd—and it 
took some time—we drove over to see 
Mr. Kent’s herd in Grand Ledge. This 
gentleman purchased his first cow of 
Messrs. Smith. At the head of the herd 
stands the five-year-old bull Natonio No. 
3150, bred at Beech Grove, sired by One 
Ton, dam Renatta. This bull is a re- 
markably good looking one, solid fawn, 
white switch, fair escutcheon, and a 
noble appearance. The only fault I can 
find with himis that he is too fat fora 
Jersey. In the show ring this bull has 
never been beaten. 

Queen Bess and Lady Jane, bred by G. 
B. Smith, are both good specimens of the 
breed. Queen Bess was sired by Repeater 
and out of Mendicant, thus combining 
good blood. Besides these, Mr. Kent 
had several fine calves and onc two year 
old heifer. ; 

Mr. E. S. Doty, a young farmer and 
stock raiser, hasa farm adjoining Smith’s 
on the west, anditis a large and beauti 
fully located one, in perfect order, fences 
in good shape, large roomy barn, hand- 
some house, and is in every way a model 
place. Mr. Doty is a lover of fine horses 
and intends to have none but the best. 
Three years ago he bought of M. W. 
Dunham a handsome Percheron mare. 
This mare foaled soon after a magnificent 
horse colt, by Gen. Vidocq, Dunham’s 
famous stallion. This colt is now two 
years old and is very attractive; clean 
limbs, good action, immense back, fine 
head and neck, massive shoulders, and 
shows power and endurance. Two years 
ago Mr. Doty purchased a pair of mares 
of Dillon & Co., large breeders in Illinois. 
One of these has a superb horse colt sired 
by an imported horse; this colt has been 
purchased by Mr. H. Byam, of Grand 
Ledge. This fall Mr. Doty expects to 
buy some Hereford cattle, and as he will 
have nothing but the best, we expect in a 
few years to see him have a handsome 


herd of this famous breed of beef cattle. 
“ JERSEY.” 





Growing Mutton. 

From an address on mutton making by 
Mr. J. Q. Thompson, we take the follow- 
ing in regard to the breeds and crosses he 
found best adapted to this purpose. He 
is a resident of Missouri, and his remarks 
are intended especially for that State. But 
others may profit by his experience as 
well as the farmers of Missouri: 

“TI wish to state before discussing the 
merits and demerits of the different 
breeds that my experience has been con- 
fined to four breeds, viz: Cotswold, Me- 
rino, Southdown and Leicester, and in 
the absence of tame grasses, which we are 
just now introducing. I experimented 
solely for the purpose of learning which 
breed was the best adapted to my locality. 
Ihave drawn a satisfactory conclusion 
that the improved Southdown of to-day is 
the most profitable sheep for mutton. I 
am aware of the fact that some of the 
others possess advantages over them. The 
Southdowns are better mothers, especial- 
ly at one year old; less liable to disease, 
except the Merino. They are sprightly 
and more able to care for themselves 
grazing with other stock. During my 
early experience we were troubled with 
wolves upon our open prairies. Three 
of the other breeds to one of the South- 
downs were killed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the quality of the South- 
down mutton is superior to that of the 
others. It has been a common expression 
in my neighborhood, even by breeders of 
the Cotswold, that the mutton they got of 
me was the best they had used. I admit 
that the Cotswold and Leicester are larg- 
er and shear heavier fleeces; but what we 
gain in that way we lose in quality of 
flesh, constitution and prolificacy. The 
advantages of the Merino are, they shear 
heavier fleeces and thrive on less feed 
than the Southdown. They are longer 
maturing and are smaller. I do not think 
they would store up more weight to the 
amount of food consumed. An experi- 
enced stock dealer once remarked to me 
that he could spring the St. Louis 
market any time 25 cents on the hundred 
with acar load of Southdowns. 


“The cross between the Merino and 
Southdown was of all the most satisfac- 
tory for across breed. I do not favora 
cross at all, but if it must come, I prefer 
a large framed, long staple Merino ram 
on the Southdown ewe. In this cross the 
constitution is the best, the good qualities 
of the Southdown flesh to a great degree 
are retained, and a good marketable size. 
The more blood of the Southdown and 
Merino, the better they keep on dry feed 
during our long cold winters, and are 
more liable to endure our hot dr7 sum- 
mers. : 

‘My practice is to have the lambs 
come in March, and have them ready for 
the butcher at two years old, when mut- 
ton bears the highest price. 


early in the fall, previous to selling, a8 | 
the pastures give way, by  feed- 

ing corn, or turn on rye pasture; at 

any rate see they don’t lose their flesh 

before wint:r sets in; once poor they 

cannot be made fat that winter. As win- 

ter approaches, gradually increase the 
corn and good green fodder; they husk 
and shell cheaper than I can. During 
muddy weather feed husked corn in 
troughs. By the first of December have 
them on full feed, all the corn, prairie 
hay and fodder they can eat, with an oc- 
casional feed of oats; salt often and fur- 
nish plenty of good water. Great care 
should be used not to over-feed at the be- 
gioning; they consume 14 to 2 pounds per 
day of grain, and on an average gain one 

fourth of a pound in weight. The crosses 
of the Cotswold, Leicester and South- 
down, without the Merino blood, aver- 
aged 125 to 140 pounds. The half-breed 
Merinos weighed 110 to 115 pounds.” 


Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

Within the past eight years there have 
been founded in several States institutions 
which, though they have not yet attract- 
ed much attention from the general 
public, can hardly fail to exert, in the 
near future, an important influence both 
on the material and mental welfare of\the 
people. These institutions are the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, of which six 
now exist inthis country, with a prospect 
of the speedy establishment of at least 
two more. 

By an agricultural experiment station 
is understood an institution established 
and maintained ‘‘for the purpose of 
promoting agriculture by scientific in- 
vestigation and experiments.” Such in- 
stitutions have, in most cases, owed their 
existence to governmental action, and 
have been sustained at the public ex- 
pense, though in a few instances uni- 
versities and private individuals have 
carried on what are in effect experiment 
stations, the most notable example of the 
latter being the well known Rothamsted 
experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert, in England. 

Although experiment stations are 
still somewhat of a novelty in this 
country, they are far from being so in 
others. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe where one or more is not in opera- 
tion, while in the German Empire they 
number not less than fifty. The first to 
be established was that at Rothamsted, 
just alluded to, in 18438. This has con- 
tinued to the present time, though not 
under the name vf an experiment station. 
Nine years later, the station at Mockern, 
in Saxony, which had been carried on for 
some two years by private and corporate 
generosity, received a grant of money 
from the State, and became the first 
public station. In 1858 a station was 
founded at Chemnitz; in 1855 one at 
Gross-Kmehlin, and, for the succeeding 
twenty-two years, 1860 was the only year 
which did not witness the institution of 
at least one station. Other European 
nations followed the example of the 
German States, and stations were estab- 
lished by France in 1856, by Austria in 
1857, by Holland in 1857, by Sweden in 
1861, by. Rassia.in 1864, by Italy in 1870, 
by Denmark in 1871, by Belgium in 1872, 
by Switzerland in 1872, by Austro-Hun- 
gary in 1873, by Scotland in 1875, by 
Spain in 1876. The value of the scentific 
work done by these stations during the 
1ast thirty years and the impetus it has 
given to rational agriculture are very 
great.—l/. P. Armsby, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Underdraining. 

Says the Massachusetts Ploughman: 
“‘When it is once decided to drain a 
field, it requires good judgment to lay the 
work out so as to have it done to the best 
advantage. The distance the drains 
should be apart, the depth of the drains, 
and the size of the tile, are all matters of 
importance. The distance apart must 
depend somewhat on the depth, for the 
deeper the tiles are laid, the greater will 
be the distance which the water will be 
readily drawn. The greater the fall the 
smaller may be the tile. It is surprising 
how large a quantity of water will 
run through a two inch tile in twenty- 
four hours, even when the descent 
is but two inches to a hundred feet, pro- 
viding the tile be properly laid; this is 
important. The bottom of the trench 
should be as near a true incline as possi- 
ble, especially if the fall is not large; to 
do this properly use a straight edge made 
ofa board twenty feet long, six inches 
wide at one end, and as much wider at 
the other as is the fall of the trench, so 
when the top of the board is level, which 
can be ascertained by a carpenter’s level, 
the bottom of the trench will be right. 
Whea it is possible the tile should be laid 
below the frost, and on most of soils the 
lines should not be more than forty feet 
apart. Astothe size of the tiles, two 
inches is large enough, except for main 
lines. Before covering the tile some 
straw or eel grass should be placed over 
the joints to prevent the dirt from wash- 
ing into the tile and filling them up. If 
nothing better can be had, a good sod 
laid on with the grass side next to the 
tile answers a very good purpose. 

“There is no better season for draining 
land than during the three months com- 
mencing with September; the farmer is 
‘not so busy as in the spring, and the 
weather is not so hot as in the summer; 
in the winter the ground usually being 
frozen, the work cannot be done.” 








Carbolic Spray for Sheep. 


The Australian Medical Journal for 
April, 1888, contains a report by Mr. G. 
Lydiard upon the “Particulars and 
Method of Using the Carbolic’ Spray for 
the Cure of Sheep Affected with Lung 
Worm.” <A fumigating house, built 
specially for the purpose, was as airtight 
as it could bemade. In it there were two 
rooms, each thirty-three feet long, seven- 
teen feet wide, and six feet and a 
half high, affording capacity for three 
hundred lambs. The solution of carbolic 
acid to be sprayed was first made of a 
strength of 1-30, afterward 1-20. Sub- 
sequently ‘‘Calvert’s carbolic No. 4,” in 
proportion of 1-1, was used. The spray, 
produced by compressed air’machinery, 
was thrown into each room by four jets. 





I begin! 


It was so fine that it mixed at once with 


the air, scarcely any falling to the ground 
ina mist. One pint of carbolic acid was 
used to eachroom. When the spraying 
began the sheep moved about a little, but 
soon became quiet and stood with their 
eyes shut, chewing the cud. They were 
kept in the spray half an hour. No 
sheep have been lost by the process; on 
the other hand, they almost ceased to die 
from lung worm disease, and rapidly im- 
proved in condition. 





Agricultural Items. 





AN Iowa creamery collects the cream in a 
circle whose diameter is 30 miles, and pays out 
$5,000 each month for the cream. Three 
hundred dairies contribute, and nearly every 
farmer keeps from 50 to 150 swine, to which the 
skimmed milk is fed. 





A PENNSYLVANIA farmer recommends orck- 
ard grass on land infested with daisies; the 
grass smothered them out by the third year. 
He would sow two bushels of orchard grass, 
four quarts of red top, four quarts of timothy 
and four pounds of clover. 





A New Yorker heats linseed oil, places it in 
a shallow dish, and turns the wheels of his 
wagons while the felloe passes slowly through 
it. The oilfills the pores of the felloe, swells 
them, and prevents the loosening of the tires, 
and at the same time preserves the wood in its 
best condition. 





Acres of succulent grass are burned in 
Towa every fall, and now parties there are 
gathering the wild-prairie hay, and shipping it 
to Eastern markets. Quite a proportion of it 
is given those who ship it by the land owners, 
who are glad to have it cut and thus avoid the 
danger of prairie fires. 





THE agricultural editor of the New York 
Times reminds farmers that the ragweed is an 
annual, and if cut down before it seeds, there 
is an end of it for that season. Itisa danger- 
ous inhabitant of the pasture lands, for when 
eaten largely it has the effect of packing the 
stomach with dry, undigested matter, and of 
poisoning the blood The disease thus pro- 
duced is commonly called dry murrain and is a 
fatal disorder. 

AN experienced dairyman says that a tea_ 
spoonful of saltpeter fed a cow daily, will pre 
vent the unpleasant flavor imparted to the 
miik by feeding on turnips or cabbage. He 
adds, that if the milk has already attained the 
flavor, the same quantity of saltpeter dissolved 
in water and added to a gallon of milk, will re- 
move the bad flavor, but says it will take away 
the good flavor as well, making butter which 
is flavorless, but which Keeps its color. 





J. M. Staut says in the Ohio Farmer: ‘To 
get a stand of timothy sow it with the wheat 
in the fall. Timothy sown with wheat will not 
make a crop the next year unless the weather 
after hatvest is very favorable. Under erdin* 
arily favorable circumstances timothy sown 
alone in the fall will make a crop either for 
pasture, hay or seed the next season.”” He says, 
however, that it is the best farming to sow with 
the wheat. 


CuT thistles off beneath the surface of the 
ground with a tool which 
ent of the New York Tribune says can be made 
by any blacksmith. It should bein the form 
of achisel with a blade two inches wide, a 
socket at the top for the handle, like a chisel, 
with a shoulder, or projection, on one side, ex. 
tending out far enough so that a person’s foot 
can be placed upon it to force the spud into the 
ground, to cut off the root, which should al- 
ways be dug below the crown, that is, two or 
three inches urder ground. A thistle cut off 
in this manner will be slow to start, and will 
make a feeble growth if it does start, and after 
a few decapitations of this kind will succumb. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








POTATO DIGGERS 


All sorts. Also the 


New Winter Wheat Seed. 


Send for my new paper, “ THE SHEAF.” 
J. C. VAUGHN, Seedsman, Chicago, 








“WELLS, RICHARDSON '& CO’S 
IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


tarFor several years we have furnished the 
en of Americ. With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
airy Fairs, 
t@rBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have Improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It le the 











Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color; Made, 
t#And, while prepared in oil, is 80 compound 








ible for it tok rancid. 





that it is imp 
BEWARE of all imitations, and of al) q! 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancidand spoil the buiter, 
t-7r°if you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & (O., Rurlington, Vt. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE 


FARMERS’ FRIEND, 
REX MAGNUS, 


The Humiston Food Preservative, 


What It Will Do. , 

It will preserve and keep sweet for any reason- 
able length of time, in all seasons and cliimat: i 
meats, poultry, fish, milk, cream, butter, eggs and 
lard, cider and other vegetable inices, without any 
change in their taste or appearance. 

Stubborn Fact. 

This is a strong statement but the most search- 
ing and thorough tests have proved conclusively 
that it is a stubborn fact, incredible as it may ap- 
pear. 


365 DAYS TEST. 


REX MAGNUS has kept twen- 
ty-three kinds of Meats and other 
Food thirty-five days in a warm 
room (average JOS) and here is 
the testimony of the eminent scien- 
tific gentleman who had exclusive 
control of the experiment in his 
private laboratory, viz: PROF. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, OF 
YALE COLLEGE. 


The Professor's report, dated March 7, ‘83, says: 

‘* My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature 
of 70 deg. on meats, &c, bought in open market 
have certainly been severe andI am satisfied that 
the different brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston 
Food Preservative with which I have experi- 
mented, have accomplished all claimed for them. 
So farasI have yet learned, they are the only pre- 
parations that are effective, and at the same time 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
‘treated’ meats at the NewHavenHouse J could not 
distinguish between those which had been sixteen 
days in my laboratory and those newly taken from 
the refrigerator of the hotel. The oysters were 
perfectly palatable and fresh to my taste, and bet- 
ter, as it happened, than those served at the same 
time, which were recently taken from the shell. 
The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and quail, 
were all as good as I have ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, and pure, and 
Prof. Johnson adds in his report. ‘tI should antic- 
ipate no ill results from its use and consider it 
nomore harmful than common salt.” 


Thousands of equally.conclusive experiments in 
all parts of the country have brought the same 
good results. 


It must not be compared with 
the worthless deceptions which 
have preceded it. It succeeds 


where all others have failed. 


By the use of Rex Magus the farmer can make 
sure thathis products will remain fresh and in 
good condition until sold, regardless of the wea- 
ther. This insures him the best price for his 
merchandise and no losses by spoilage or deterio- 
ration. 

Fresh Meat on the Farm. 

Most farmers are ata distance from town and 
have found it difficult if not impossible to have the 
variety of tresh animal food that is not only de- 
sirable to the palate, but exsential to health. A 
quarter of beef, a whele mutton or other fresh 
meat, if treated with Rex Magnus will keep until 
it is used up, and will afford a pleasing variety to 
— diet of corned beef, mackerel and salt 
pork, , 

Simple and Cheap. 

The directions for use are so simple that a child 
can follow them, and its cost only amounts to the 
fraction of a cent per pound of meat or other food 
treated, and not over twocents per gallon for milk 
cider, wine or vinegar. Jt will save many times 
ifs cost, 

It is Safe, Pure, Tasteless, Harmless. 


Rex Magnus never fails. It does its work thor- 
oughly and perfectly. It is compounded from 
‘pure and harmless ingredients and contains noth- 
ing that will injure the most delicate system. It 
imparts no taste whatever to the articles treatedand 
it is impossible to detect any difference in flavor 
between fresh articles and those preserved with 
it, except in the case of meats, which are improy- 
edin flavor and quality by the keeping. 
Get it and Try it. 

You can do so at a small expense. You do not 
have to buy a county right nor costly receipt. We 
sell neither the one nor the other! All druggists, 
grocers and general stores keep it, or we will send 
sample package prepaid by mail or express as we 
prefer. Name your express office. 

Names and Prices. 


The various brands and their retail prices are: 
‘“‘Viandine,”’ for preserving meats, poultry tish 
and game, 50 cts. per 1p; ‘‘Ocean Wave,” for oys- 
ters, clams, lobsters, fish, etc, 50 cents per lb.; 
* Pearl,”’ for cream, $1.00 per lb; ‘Snow Flake,” 
milk, butter, and cheese, 50 cts. per 1b; ** Queen,” 
for eggs, $1.00 perlb. ‘Aqua Vite’ for keeping 
fluid extracts, $1.00 per lb; ‘ Anti-Ferment,” 
* Anti-Fly,’”’ and ** Anti-Mold,”’ 50 cents each. 


The Aumiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


For sale in Chicago by SPRAGUE, WARNER 
& CO., Wholesale Grocers, and VAN SCHAACK, 
STEVENSON & CO., Wholesale Druggists. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S ' 
IFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, Fron pres 
ared for House Culture and Winter Bloom, 
elivered safely by mail, postpaid,at all post offices 

& splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 

12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 foi 

$10; $100 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 

Fyecent of Coles ani | Valuable TO wey Free 

every order. @ com 

Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. ee ees. 2 os [ al 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


HAY PRESSES. 











ECONOMY 
AWONOOTH 


The Ertel Hay Presses are again improved 
and excel all others in the market. Price lower 
than the lowest. They are the only Presses 
fully warranted. Send for circular. _ 

GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Il. 
{Established 1867.] . 

N. B.—Mr. Dederick, your challenge against the 
Economy I did accept and offered $500 to the win- 
ner; it is still pending. — a explain. G. E. 

jy24- 























(CONQUEROR. | 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


@eae~- EPILEPSY, SPASMS, “a 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANGE, ALCHOHSLISH, 

OPIUM EATING, SYPHILIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EYL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSHESS, SIGK HEADACHE, 
RREUMATISM, RERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
HERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOGD SORES, 
BILIQUSHESS, GOSTIVENESS, 
KIDHEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 
Seer $1.50 per bottle. “Saaz 


~ For testimonials and circulars send stam. 


The Dr. S. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props. , 

. tt. Toserh, Mo. (ib . 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 
Sold by al! Druggists- 


IELD FORCE PUMP, Cheapest and Best 

in the world. Especially adapted to the 
spraying of fruit trees. Send for circular. GEO 
E. EDDY & CO., State Agents, Owosso, Mich. 











THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
veyxetable flavor. 
The most pay evaporation, 
“> least fuel. 


farm or factory_use. 
Wealsomuanufacture the best 

f Evaporators for making 

APPLE JELLY 


| 72° 229 from Cider, without sugar or 

my any foreicn substance. 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Testimonials. 


ey Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
jy24-10t 


LOOMINGTO 


NURSERY CO. Fall Trade a ve 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, ean tae 


Trees. Catalogue 
ae 


ti 
d mailed on application 
£3600 ACRES! 13 GREENHOUSES! 


aui4-8t 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock perfectly without atten 

tion, hand or wind. Simpie, durabie, and cheap; 

equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for cir 

cular. E.B. TAYLOR & a8. . eneteaien Ind, 
e! 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR! 


For making Apple Jelly, Sor- 
ghum, Maple Syrup and Sugar, Circulars free. 


Whitenack, Bordine & Co, Tecumseh, Mich, 
Tasmania Red Wheat 


RUST PROOF, 


and best yielding Wheat grown. Send for descrip- 
tive clrculars. Sample sent on receipt of stamp. 
221-3t H. W. PATTERSON, Windfall, Ind. 











Established 1852. 














We will send youa watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O.D., to be 
examined before paying any mopey 
and if not satisfactory, returned-at 
We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
STANDARD AMERIGAN WATCH CO. 
R ) 
STANDA PITTSBURGH. Pa. _ & 











reshermen 
the Agitator. Manufactured by 


J.1.CASE T.M.CO, RACINE, Wig 


** Don’t Change it.” ** Perfect us it is,» 
IN GRAIN, FLAX, TIMOTHY, CLOVER, AND PEAS, 


AsiTaTor 
















PORTABLE ("2 
TRACTION (229 
STRAW-BURNING ("3's 


Aid 8, 10, 12, 16, 20.25 and 30 Horse 


SKID ENCINES! 


We make the most Practical Straw-Burning 
Engine in the World, 


The Popular Double Pinion 4.Wheel W 
bury Horse-Power Reversible Bult Whee 
Runs either way, Low or High Speed. The 
BEST Power made. Gurs Exclusively, 


#ay- Do you live near Timber? If go, buy our Gy 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


Take it to the timber. SAVE HAULING Logs 
the Mil. 5,000 FO 10,000 FEET PER Day 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED, 
Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing 








TEE 


HORSE SHOE BRAND OF 


mERTILIZERS 


STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


PHOSPHATE. 


NATIONAL 





TWENTY-SIX POLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


These Goods ere Specially Prepared for 


WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Every bag cuaranteed by Analysis. Weight 20¢ 
Pounds. Send for Circular. 


NORTHWESTERN FERTILIZING CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


‘)}HO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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“ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 

A New and Direct Le, via Seneca and sae 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmo: 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au 

usta, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnat, 

ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Mivyneape 
olis and St. Paul and intermedigte points. 
a Through Passengers Travel on Fast Expres 
Ta! 


ns. , 
Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Offices 
the United States and Canada. ‘ 
aggage checked through and rates of fare . 
ways as low a3 competitors that offer less adval 


tages. 

for detailed information, get tne staps and Folds 

ers of the 

GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 

At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 

R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’) M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt, & Pass. Sh 


SEDGWICK 5 wee FENCE 


et 





axxmcerneness 






arpose Wire Fence in use, beiné 
without barbs. 
ultry, as well as the 


4 ts an 
nd very neat for lawns, parks, school lo I 
jen. Uovered with rust-proof paint (or & or be 
lastalifetime. Itissuperior te board: or al kDO- 
wire in every respect. Weask for ns og -wicl 
ing it will wear itself into favor. ry 4 eee del 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipean — bi 
all competition in neatness, strength, ane Il iron 
ity. We also make the best, and cheapest | pes?” 
antomatic or self-opening gates B “oe wire 
est and neatest all iron ence. 0 Bes td pst 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For price) ning 
ticujars ask herdware dealers, or address, mer Ind. 
paper, SEDG WICK BROS., Manf'rs, Richmon 
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Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointmest 


is an electrified and vegetable internal goes 
harmless medicine that advertises itself. be - 
universal satisfaction to druggists, physicion aod 
all faithful consumers when used as directs tthe 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, vs tpt 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, oo 
theria, pleurisy, neuralgia of the sto vie 
blind or external piles, burns, sc@ Poken 

i damed, —— hy alts 

breast, sore nipples, ckafes on veieomous Be ns 

earache, tee 


: f 
: welling® © 
ulcer or ache, scrofela or une ae of 


old sores and 





i t 
Lavender Ointme?, } 
cleansing, healing, streng! ‘ 


a it having ne eq, 
es, sore teats and amet pee il sot trouble es 


curative properties. 


wounds where : int ment 
Sharpsteen’s Lavender 0 rect 
is used. Sold by druggists, . peo 
forwarded by mail andl eae 

steen, proprietor, ‘ ’ , 
pon all acuirles promptly. Druggists 
send to the laboratory for print. 


pest sel> 
AMONTH, Ag'ts wanted 9000 iru 
$250 Renae 


dress JAY 
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Notes on New Strawberries. 


Ellwanger & Barry have the following 


notes on the later varieties of strawberries 


live. Leonard Coates says: ‘“‘ Ifthe cut- 
tings when received were at once immers- 
ed in running water for several days many 
apparently dead would grow. This has 
| been my method, although I lost one lot 
totally, amounting to 10,000 cuttings.” 
| It is the general belief that the coast tim- 
ber lands are not very valuable, when 


in their last catalogue: 4 | cleared for agricultural purposes, but in 
The Longfellow is a large, handsome | sonoma County experiments with vine- 


fruit of fine quality, valuable for the ama- 

teur, but the plant is not productive 

enough to render it a desirable variety for 

market. The Warren, sent out at the 

same time, is large and of handsome ap- 
earance, but lacks quality. 

The Triple Crown is a delicious berry, 
put the fruit is very irregular in shape, 
and the plant is a poor grower. 

The Seneca Queen is large and of good 
quality, and the plant yields well, but too 
many imperfect berries are produced to 
render it a profitable sort to cultivate. 

The Hervey Davis is afine fruit, but the 
plant yields poorly. 

The Big Bob has not fruited with them 
yet, but the plants have made a good 
growth, and promise well. 

The Sharpless takes the lead among the 
older sorts, and fully sustains its reputa- 
tion for size, vigor, quality and produc- 
tiveness. The heat and drouth of sum- 
mer and the extreme cold of winter seem 
to have less effect upon it than on any 

ther sort. It succeeds in nearly all lo- 
calities, and the more it becomes known 
the higher is the value placed upon it. 

Charles Downing comes next and holds 
its place in spite of all the new comers. 
It is a very reliable variety. 

Bidwell, too, meritscommendation. It 
bas done better than anticipated and 
will be esteemed particularly as an early 
sort to precede the Sharpless. 

Cumberland Triumph has gained much 
favor over a wide extent of country, and 
deservedly so. It must continue to oc- 
cupy a prominent place on the select list. 

Crescent Seedling (unequaled for pro- 
ductiveness), Jucunda, Kentucky, Seth 
Boyden, Golden Defiance, Windsor Chief, 
and Wilson, all possess valuable charac- 
teristics and cannot be dispensed with. 

Those seeking berries of the highest 
quality must look to the Triomphe de 
Gand, Belle Bordelaise, and Montreuil. 
All deserve a place in the amateur’s gar- 
den. 





Care of Raspberries. 

Not only is the raspberry one of the 
most delicious berries, but if properly 
managed is the most profitable. The 
raspberry is no more trouble to raise than 
corn, and will yield a profit of from $200 
to $300 per acre. 

Now that the fruiting season is past the 
old canes should be cut out. This should 
be done that all force and strength of the 
roots be thrown into the new growth, for 
upon this the new season’s crop greatly 
depends. To insure a bountiful crep next 
season you should get a large, vigorous 
and well-matured bush, and to secure this 
the young fruit must be topped as soon as 
it is three feet high, and then cut the old 
canes out as soon as done fruiting. Throw 
two or three shovels full of some rich 
compost around the bush, slightly work- 
ing it in the soil. 

As soon as the lateral branches get 
about fifteen inches long cut the bud off. 
By so doing the bush is stocky and will not 
need staking, and will stand the winter 
better. But if you desire tips the lateral 
branches should be let grow. Keep the 
soil mellow around the bush, and when 
the ends of the branches begin to swell, 
bury them at an angle of forty-five de 
grees, and after the first heavy frost cut 
the branches off about fifteen inches from 
the cane. The tips should now be set 
out. Throw a shovel full of manure on it 
to protect it from too heavy freezing. In 
this latitude raspberries cared for in this 
way require no winter protection. 

The varieties that are propagated by 
suckers should be treated the same as the 
tip varieites. The suckers are trouble- 
some, and I do not like them as well as 
the tip varieties and would advise persons 
growing for home use or for market ata 
small town to grow the black raspberry— 
Farm and Garden. 








Scraping and Whitewashing Bark. 


A reason often given why the rough 
bark of trees should be scraped off, and 
why a thick coat of lime-wash should be 
applied, is that this treatment will kill 
insects. Before resorting to either of 
these processes with the hepe that they 
Will prove an effectual remedy for insect 
troubles, it may be well to inquire what 
Insects make their home in the rough 
bark of trees and perpetuate their species 
there. The curculio does not, but inhabits 
the trees, for at least a part of the season; 
the orchard caterpillar deposits its rings 
of eggs on the young twigs; bark-lice 
choose smooth rather than rough bark; 
the peach grub goes to the root and not 
tothe rough bark, and the apple-borer 
more frequently damages the small 
smooth trees. A few of the codling worms 
craw] under the rough bark, but destroy- 
ing only these would make but a small 
impression on the whole number. Good 
judges think that scraping the bark ren- 
ders it more susceptible to the cold of 
Winter; and coating the bark with a shell 
of lime is of little use. It is much better 
to promote growth by good cultivation or 
by & top-dressing of manure; and to kill 
insects on the branches by direct attack 
wherever they may be found. If lime is 
applied to bark, it should be in the form 
of a thin wash which will scarcely change 
the color. Trees thus treated usually 
Stow better than others, because those 
Who take this care usually give good at- 
tention generally.—Country Gentleman. 





The Phylloxera in California. 

At the last meeting of the Napa Grape- 
Stowers’ Association it was generally ad- 
Muitted that the phylloxera is gaining 
headway, and that all experiments thus 
farhave failed to discover an effective 
Temedy forthe pest. From thestatements 
of the vine-growers present the grape 
Crop in the vicinity of Napa the present 
year will be a good average one, though 
Most vineyards suffered greatly from the 

ot spell in June, and the crop ina few in- 
stances was completely destroyed: Viti- 
Culturists who have planted the cuttings 
of resistent vines imported from the east 
have had poor success in making them 


yards have been made on land from 
which redwood timber has been cut, and 
it is said, with every appearance of suc- 
cess.—San Francisco Alta. 





Lessons of the Strawberry Scason. 


J. M. Smith, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural Seciety, and also a large 
strawberry grower, says in the WY. Y. 
Tribune, that if we learn from each year’s 
teachings how to avoid the errors of the 
past the lessons will be useful to us, even 
if expensive. Severe and continuous rains 
nearly ruined his strawberry crop this 
season, in spite of excellent drainage. He 
says: 

The fruit was, of course, nearly all 
killed upon the vines. The vines them- 
selves, struck with rust, in many cases 
seemed to be dead. I have been very 
much interested in watching their action 
and recovery from such severe treatment. 
The Manchester, Captain Jack and No. 
30 were the first to show signs of injury, 
and are apparently slowest to recover, 
Crescent, Wilson, Glendale and Kentucky 
stand nextin order. In the process of 
recovery Wilson is showing most vitality, 
and at present promises to put itself in 
splendid condition fora large yield next 
season. 

Although my crop was, as I believe, at 
least half destroyed, I can tell about the 
yield of the different varieties as compar- 
ed with Wilson. Crescent, which has 
come nearer to the Wilson in its bearing 
qualities, has been so unsatisfactory in 
other ways that I have just plowed them 
all under, except a few plants that I have 
setforan experiment. They are poor in 
quality, and with me will not bear ship- 

ment. I haverarely, if ever, sent a crate 
of them even a short distance from home 
without having a complaint about them, 
by return mail. The Captain Jack has 
been with me almost an entire failure. 

Fruit very soft, quality poor, and but 
few well-formed berries. I shall set no 
more of them. 

Glendale is later than Wilson, and had 
on possibly one-third to one-half the fruit 
Wilson would have borne upon the same 
ground. The qualityis miserable. It is 
not to be compared with the Kentucky as 

alate berry. I regard Kentucky as our 
best late berry. It is hardy, of good size, 

averages larger than Wilson, bears per- 
haps half as much fruit as Wilson, and of 
good quality, but entirely too soft for 

shipment. The No. 30 and Sharpless are 

entirely worthless for ordinary purposes. 

I keep a very few of them merely to show 

my friends that I can grow some large 

berries. If responsible persons would offer 

me 50 cents per quart for all that I could 

grow of them, I would not set a single 

acre of either variety. If the same parties 

would offer me ten cents per quart for all 

the WilsonsI could grow, I would set all 

the land with them that I ceu!d get pick- 

ers to pick during their season. 

The Manchester has been extolled as 

the most remarkable berry inthe world. I 

have a small piece of them upon as good 

strawberry ground as I own. They are 

fertilized by the Wilson, and, in addition, 

entirely surrounded by them. If I say 

that they had half as much fruit as the 

Wilsons around and among them, it is 

giving them all and I fear more credit 
than they deserve. In addition to that 
they are apparently very much damaged 

with rust, and show but few signs of im- 

provement. Downer’s Prolific is an early 
berry, a moderate bearer, about as large 

as Wilson, and of excellent quality; but 
only fit for home use; entirely too soft for 
market. 





The Squash Borer. 


A horticultural writer in the Husband- 
MAN Says: 

‘‘Perhaps no other garden plant is ob- 
liged to run the gauntlet with so many 
insect enemies as the squash. I do not re- 
call another plant for which insects are 
waiting when its seed leaves appear 
above ground, and continue in one form 
or another to harass it until frost destroys 
the stems. Yet suchis the case with the 
squash plant. The most formidable one 
of allis perhaps the squash borer, e@geria 
cucurvita, the larva of which comes to 
its development in the center of the stalk. 
The perfect insect deposits her eggs on 
the outside of the stem, usually near the 
base, thoughI have occasionally found 
them several joints distant. The egg 
changes into a small white maggot which 
gnaws a hole into the stem, exuding a 
greenish yellow dust which betrays his 
presence. The grub remains in the heart 
of the stem until it has attained a length 
of an inch or more. I have found as 
many *s six of these ugly maggots in a 
section of the stem ofa squash vine a foot 
long. It is this insect that causes the 
vines to suddenly witherin the latter part 
of summer. 

‘‘1 know of but one remedy for this 
pest, and that is the laborious one of 
hunting out the worms one by one, and 
removing them with the point of a knife, 
or some other small instrument. By 
keeping a careful watch of the stems, we 
may usually find the worm before he has 
entered the stalk so faras to be out of 
sight. If, however, he has found his way 
into the center of the stem he may be cut 
out without doing much injury to the 
plant by taking care to slit the stem ex- 
actly lenethwise. It is not the best to 
wait until the vines begin to wilt before 
looking for the worm, for by this time he 
has surely made his way into the center 
of the stem, where it will require consider. 
able cutting to remove him. The vines 
should be carefully looked over about 
twiee a week and every worm removed. 
A little practice will soon enable one to 
detect his presence readily. A little bunch 
of dust or fine chips invariably covers the 
mouth of cavity that incloses him. This 
is very often, though not always,found at 
the base of a leaf or tendril. It frequent 
ly is found on the under side of the stem, 
and sometimes just at the surfage of the 
ground, at the base of the stem. It is to 





be hoped that a better method of attack- 
ing this enemy may be discovered. 
‘“‘ A few varieties of squash seem to be 


so vigorous as to be almost exempt from, 


damage by insects. Among these may be 
mentioned the Canada. crook-neck, the 
white and yellow scallop bush, and I 
think the list might also include the 
green striped Bergen, the Yokohama, the 
Little Cocoanut and the Perfect Gem, 
The insects attack these varieties the 
same as the others, but they seem able to 
cope with them pretty well. Unfortun- 
ately, these are not the finest sorts for 
table use, the Canada crook-neck is per- 
haps the best one among them, and is by 
no means of bad quality. Those who can 
accept nothing but the finersorts, like the 
Hubbard, Butman, Marblehead and Tur- 
ban, will usually have to fight for them 
with determined vigilance.” 


A Thought About Pear Blight. 

A correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph says: 

“The growing of the pear in grass as 
protection against blight must be upon 
the principle that cultivating the soil stim- 
ulates a more copious flow of sap. In our 
mind it 1s an excessive supply of sap, un- 
carbonized, that in a sultry, still time 
starts the blight. Grass, so far as keep- 
ing the ground cooler, checks an excessive 
flow of sap. Our experience is that grass 
tends to keep or causes the ground to be- 
come dryer. Andthat also is a check to 
an excessive flow of sap, at a time when 
the atmosphere is not in motion, but still 
and not coming in rapidly changing con- 
tact with the trees. eaves and branches, 
enough to carbonize its sap. At such 
times we think that tlte newly-formed 
cells are surfeited to bursting. 

“The submitting of a healthy, vigor- 
ous-growing pear branch to artificial heat, 
equal to the atmospheric heat that they 
often have to pass through, its effects up’ 
on the leaves and soft tissues of said 
branch will be exactly like that of the 
natural blight. Small patches of blight 
at the base of limbs, while the balance of 
the pear tree seem perfectly healthy and 
vigorous, I regard as indicative of a pre- 
vious hot, still condition of atmosphere 
at a time when there was a large flow of 
sap, the weather changing, breezes 
springing up and giving relief by enabling 
leaves to utilize sap before the bursting 
of the new sap-cells became general and 
the blight extensive. 

“Subject a vigorously growing pear 
tree branch to a certain degree of low 
temperature; or, so subject iteven after 
the sap has commenced movement there- 
in inthe spring, and the effects will be 
preciscly that of bear blight. Hence it is 
suggested that to avoid as much as pos- 
sible the pear blight, is to avoid as much 
as possible these extremes in their plant- 
ing, and in their culture and their too 
rapid growth. 

“Years ago I was informed that char 
coal-dust mixed in the soil about pear 
tree roots was the best preventive for 
pear-blight. I have since been told by 
those who have given it a fair trial, that 
with them it hadproved a success; and 
not one have I heard claim that he had 
given it a fair trial and that it had not 
been successful.” : 








Cultivating Pear Orchards. 


The Philadelphia Record relates the 
following instance: 

‘‘Two fruit growers at Newfield, N. J., 
procured the same varieties of pears from 
the same nursery and put the trees in the 
ground at the same time. They were 
cultivated, however, quite differently. 
One of the growers yearly cultivated in 
his orchard garden crops, with occasion- 
ally corn, applying liberal dressings of 
manure, under which treatment the trees 
grew rapidly, and not only improved in 
appearance and color, but bore early and 
gave large yields. His neighbor did not 
use his orchard for any other purpose 
than the growing of grass, which was 
occasionally mowed, plowed and seeded 
to grass again. The orchard that was 
kept in grass has onit to-day trees that are 
only half the size of those in the orchard 
that was cultivated with hoed crops. It 
has never borne as well, nor has it equalled 
it in appearance and other respects. The 
blight, however, has nearly destroyed the 
orchard that looked the most promising, 
while the slow growing trees are as sound 
as when first set out, although both 
orchards are very neareach other. The 
pear orchard that gave its owner such 
heavy yields is nearly destroyed, but the 
other seems likely to last for several 
years, not a tree being affected by 
the blight. As these orchards were alike 
—soil included—in every respect, but 
differently treated, this experiment may 
furnish a lesson to pear growers.” 


m 
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Notes in the Strawberry Field. 





J. B. Rogers, says, in the Rural Home: 

‘‘One of the mooted questions in straw- 
berry culture is, how late in the season 
can plants be set out to produce a profit- 
able return the next season? Many of the 
largest and finest berries seen this season 
were from plants set in October and the 
first of November of last year. The plant- 
ing was done after the ground was 
frozen, in the middle of the day and the 
plants at once covered with soft hay or 
mulch and not again uncovered until 
spring. On late set plants the number of 
berries was not as large as on earlier 
planted ones, but the very large size fully 
made up the measure. I set a number of 
plants the 13th of September last, and 
stuck out two short rows of the extreme 
end of the runners, without any roots 
being formed thereon, and they bore a 
good crep of large berries. The plants so 
stuck out were small when winter set in 
and this spring came out apparently 
feeble, were late in blossoming, but did 
well.” 








a ———— 


Missionary Bowler writes: “Having 
used Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam for 
bronchial affeetions, hoarseness, and severe 
colds, I am prepared to say that it has afforded 
almost immediate relief in my most severe at 
tacks; and I consider it the most effective pre- 
paration of its kind for all diseases of the 
throat, and bronchitis.” 

REV. J. R. BOWLER, 
Baptist (State of Maine) Missionary. 





Trial bottles ten cents, at the druggist’s, 


Horticultural Notes. 





A sinaLg town of New Jersey has already 
sent a million and a half quarts of blackberries 
to market. 





A GRAPE-GROWER’Ss MaxtM.—Laterals are 
like politicians; if not checked they are the 
worst of thieves. 





Tue gardener in charge of a wealthy gentle- 
man’s garden prevents the ravages of rust on 
his celery plants by sprinkling them overhead 
with water obtained by mixing sulphur with 
lime and slaking them together. 





Dr. B. D. HausreapD says the cause of the 
peach leaf curl isa minute fungus which makes 
its appearance in early spring, and causes the 
foliage to twist and curl out of its natural 
shape. The only remedy so far known is to 
cut off and burn the affected parts. 





A New Yor« orchardist reports to the 
Country Gentleman that he wrapped the trunk 
of his apple trees with tarred building paper 32 
inches wide, lapping several inches, and found 
it a perfect protection against borers. The tar- 
red paper rested on the ground, and anthracite 
ashes were piled around the vase of the tree 
and against the edge of the paper. 

Pror. BEAL says in regard to starting an 
apple orchard: ‘‘My preference would be 
given to the following plan: Plant seeds of 
some vigorous growing native and when two 
years old set them in theorchard. When about 
five years old top-graft the main upper branches, 
The second choice would be to go to the near- 
est nursery and select two-year-old grafted or 
budded trees. Take those of uniform, moder 
ate size which have grown in heavy soil. Forc- 
ed or very large trees are more likely to die 
from winter's cold or summer’s heat. ‘Large 
size’ may be a good ation when 
selecting a lamb or pig for eating, but not for 
young apple trees.”’ 





Mx. J. Rosrnson, of Fairport, New York, 
makesa specialty of onion raising, which he 
pursues ona muck swamp which he purchased 
at one hundred and seventy dollars per acre, 
and which was covered with an impenetrable 
growth of bushes. With the help of his song 
he cut the brush, dug out the roots, drained it, 
and, after taking off two crops of potatoes, 
sowed onions. Two years ago he raised seven 
hundred bushels of marketable onions; this 
year his five acres will average five huudred 
bushels te the acre. He uses phosphates and 
what stable manure he can obtain from his own 
stock. 





AN Indiana gardener strongly recommends 
the setting of currant cuttings in the fall as 
soon as the leaves drop, saying: ‘* They will 
make double the growth the next season if set 
in the fall that they will if not set till spring. 
They should be set in ground that will not 
heave them out by the effects of frost and 
should be covered just before winter sets in 
with coarse litter. Remove the covering early 
in the spring, and examine the cuttings to see 
if any of,them hove, and if so.press them down 
again. Should they heave up aninch or more, 
if well pressed down, they will start and make 
better growth than cuttings in the spring. In 
either case, however, the cuttings should al- 
ways be made in the fall.” 








Physicians Prescribe in Epilepsy. 

‘‘T prescribe it in my practice,” isthe expres” 
sion used by Dr. J. A. Patmore, of Riley, Ind’ 
He referred to Samaritan Nervine, and further 
alongsays: ‘‘ It cures epileptic fits.” 








plarian. 








Female Workers. 

Root, in his A. B. C. of Bee-Keeping, 
says of the cause of female workers: 
‘Whenever the bee-keeper has been so 
careless as to leave his bees destitute of 
either brood or queen for ten days or two 
weeks, you may be pretty sure he will find 
evidences of their presence, etc.” 

Alley, in his ‘‘Handy Book,” says: 
‘‘They are generally produced by allow- 
ing a colony to remain queenless for a 
long time, appearing sooner in nuclei than 
in full colonies.” He further says that 
when the bees ball the queen after return- 
ing from her wedding flight, one may 
know that fertile workers infest the 
colony. 

Prof. Cook says: ‘‘The conditions that 
favor these pests, are continued absence 
of a queen or means to produce one.” 

Geo. W. House says on this topic: ‘‘It 
seems to be the general impression that 
they are caused by the colony remaining 
queenless for a long time, but I have al- 
ways found it to occur between the tenth 
and sixteenth days after being deprived 
of a queen, and then not unless their 
cells are destroyed as stated above. If 
the colony lose their queen’ on her wed- 
ding flight, or if the hive contains no 
brood—as Root says—no fertile workers 
will make their appearance, even if the 
celony remain queenless until they 
dwindle entirely away, but if the queen 
cells are destroyed on the seventh day 
after the colony is deprived of their queen 
we will invariably find fertile workers 
lying just before the last brood hatches. 

“itis no sign of fertile workers when 
we see the bees ball their queen; I have 
seen bees ball and kill their queen upon 
opening a hive and shaking the bees from 
the combs into a new hive; again it fre- 
quently occurs that the bees ball a virgin 
queen after she returns from a successful 
flight with the drone, and is caused by a 
change of scent or odor the queen takes 
while with the drone.” 





Changing Queens. 


We find the following among the cor- 
respondence of the Germantown Tele- 
graph: 

“August is a good time of the year to get 
new blood introduced into the apiary by 
obtaining new queens from a distance, 
and to raise them on the home premises 
to take the place of old and unprolific 
ones. dt is a wise policy to change every 
queen after the second season’s laying. 
In large apiaries this cannot always be 
done as closely asthe bee-keeper might 
wish, but in a moderate-sized one it can 
be done easily. 

If you have no nuclei on hand with 
young queens to spare, there is still time 
to let them raise one of toeir own, which 
can be done by taking away the old or 
poor queen, and giving the stock a frame 
of comb with eggs laid by a favorite 
queen, and seeing to it that they have nu 
queen-cells constructed on any other. 
When you have a new queen to introduce, 





take away the old one, and leave the new 





one on top of the combs under the quilt 
or honey-board ia a wire cage. Qn the 


morning of the third day open the hivé 


and cut out all the queen-cells that are 
started. In the evening of the same day 
goto the hive again and open without 
mueh jar, and use as little smoke ag 
you possibly can. Have a half teacupful 
of honey and a spoon; shake the 
queen from the cage into the honey, 
pour it over her with the spoon, and dip 
her out on the comb below, scattering 
the remainder of the honey on the bees 
where she drops in and on the adjoining 
combs. Close the hive and stay away 
from it for several days. Many a queen 
has been lost by opening the hive too, 
soon after introducing a new qucen, the 
bees balling and killing her. A glance at 
the cage will show if the bees are favor- 
able to the queen; if they are walking 
carelessly over it you are safe to let her 
loose; but if they cluster on it like a ball 
of burdock, or ‘‘stick like a sand-burr to 
a woolly dog,” wait another day. 








‘* Rough On Corns.” 
Ask for Wells’ ‘‘Rough on Corns.’? 15ce. 
Quick, complete, permanent cure. Corns 
warts, bunions. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Home Items. 
—‘ All your own fault 


If you remain sick when yeu can 
Get hep bitters that never—Fat/. 


The weakest woman, smallest ehild, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

—Old men tottering around from Rheama_ 
tism,kidney trouble or any weakness will be al_ 
most new by using hop bitters. | 

—My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and I recommend 
them to my people.--Methodist Clergyman. 

Ask any good doetor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth. 

—Malarial fever, Ague and Bilicusness, wil) 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive. 

—‘'My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia out of her system with hop bitters.’ 
Ed. Oswego Sun. - 

—Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters 
and you need not fear sickness. 

—Ice water is rendered harmless and more 

efreshing and reviving with hop bitters in 
each draught. 

--The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm 

hop bitters. 


; Ri 
Began life 12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CORE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 


Girls and Ww7omen. 


So.p By att Drueeists, 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphlet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children”’ 


sent grati ne woman, especially Mothers, should read 


tuon aaiees 
R. PENGELLY, M. D.; 
116 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

















LYDIA E. PINKHAR’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Comp)aints and Weaknesses 
s0 common to our best female population. 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Grentest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 

(It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale check of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
("Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely ea 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and baciache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure ef Kidney Complaints of either sex 

this Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA FE, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
Wood wad-give tons and srength to the ayevenn, Of 

» W) iv an yl 
ia ceed hahaa * 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1, Six bottles for $5. Sent dy mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs, Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct.stamp, Send for pamphlet. 

No fam should be went > FIEEBAWS 

ELS. ey cure co lousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 conts per box. 
aap Sold by all Druggists.-G @) 
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wMERMOTT S 





STRICTLY VEGETABLE 





PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOT ICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been before the public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed morethan 
sber promised ~ or ner merit the success wae, 

aveattained. Price, agc, per > ¢ 
For salo by all druggists. 


NEW ADVEKLISHMAN14. 


——— 


NAW AVVAKLIS HM HII 














Rheumatic 
SYRUP. 


The Greatest Blood Purifier Known! 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Roongster. N. Y., Apr. 6th, ’88. 
Eheumatic syrup vou? a0 7 

Gents—I have been a great 
sufferer from Rheumatism for six 
years, «nd hearing of the success 
ef Rheumatic Syrup I concluded 
to give it a trial in my own ease, 
and I cheerfully say that I have 
been greatly benefitted by its use. 
‘Lean walk with entire freedom 
from pain, aud my general health 
is very much improved. It isa 
splen id remedy for the blood 
and debilitated system. 

E. CHESTER PARK, M.D. 


ed it, but found 


no equal, 





UCROFULA CURED. 


Port Byron, N. Y. Feb. 20, ’82. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 


I had been doctorin 3 
or four years, with different phy-[ , GEwrs—Sirce November, 1882, 
sicians, for screfula, as some cail- 





commenced taking your Syrup. 
After taking it a short Pt ny 
my surprise, it began to help me. 
Continuing its use a few weeks, 
I found myself as well as ever. 
Asa blood purifier, [ think it has 


MRS. WILLIAM STRANG. 


NEURALGIA CURED. 


Farrrort,N. Y.,Mar. NR, °83, 


Rhe ° 
fer three Yeh li ta 


from neuralgia and have 
knewn what it was te be 
from pain until f commeneed the 
use of Rheumatie Syrup, I h 
feltnopain since using the fou 
bottle. I think it the best reme- 
dy I have ever heard of for puri- 
fying the blood and for the cure 
of rheumatism and neuralgig, 
W. B. CHASE. 


have been a constant ak 
no relief until I t 
free 
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Ga” NEW VARIETIES 





growth strong, straw stiff, beardles 
cent introduction. Bushel, 85.503 Pec 


“si. 


Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP co., 1P 


icheatuendiiaiedd sepa 







MARTIN AMBER teistus fin b 


purestrains of Velvet Chaff, Clawson, Fultz, Red Mediterranean, etc. $2 to $3 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, sotver'i,".* 
THE “LANDRETH” 
NEW WHITE WINTER 


lymouth Ave,. Rochester, N. Y. 


HEAT! 





OF G 
lhe Ag PROMISE | “eq 


Nixeres: between DIEHT, and RED 

bining 

8 red chat 

MES at P paid 

entisyl. 

2 e 1 
$23 3 ibe s 


ZE THREE 
ushel, $6; pn 
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HEAT 





roductive. The Best White Winter Wheat¢! 1. 
@. No charge forbags. Send forsampleand are lat 










INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. Ac 
EAN MANUFACTURERS OF : 4 ff 


= | STEAM ENGINES 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








SEEDS Scitnesaccraus D. LANDRETH & SONS ssdccarc:: 
Send f 2 
9 ATLAS iN 
ise, WORKS 4 
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" P <= VRULeY, ASTHHIA tor T 
JOHNSON'S ANOBYNE *"LINInEa On > = 
tively prevent these terribie diseases, and will cure nine 
— ‘4 fw intrmation that will save many lives. 
better than cure. J. 8. JOHNSON & QB bg 


OSi- 


, Boston, Masa, 





AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, 
faded or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, 
or deep black, as may be desired. By its use light 
or red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, 
and baldness often, though not always, cured. 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a 
weak and sickly growth to vigor. Itpreventsand 
cures scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every 
disease peculiar tothescalp. Asa Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing, the ViGoR is unequalled ; it contains 
neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. 


Mr. C. P. BRICHER writes from Kirby, 0., July 
3, 1882: * Last fall my hair commenced fallin 
out, and in a short time I became nearly bald. 
used part of a bottle of AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
which stopped the falling of the hair, and starte 
anew growth. I have now a full head of hair 
| ney vigorously, and am convinced that but 

or the use of your preparation I should have been 
entirely bald.” 


J. W. BOWEN, proprietor of the McArthur (Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: ‘‘ AYER’S HAIR VIGOR is a most 
excellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it 
from my own experience. Its use promotes the 

rowth of new hair, and makes it glossy and soft. 

‘he V1Gor is also a sure cure for dandruff. Not 
within my knowledge has the preparation ever 
failed to give entire satisfaction.” 


Mr. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the cele- 
brated “‘ Fairbairn Family ”’ of Scottish Vocalists, 
writes from Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1880; ‘‘ Ever 
since my hair began to give silvery evidence of the 
change which fleeting time procureth, I have used 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, and so have been able to 
maintain an appearance of youthfulness — a mat- 
ter of considerable consequence to ministers, 
orators, actors, and in fact every one who lives in 
the eyes of the public.” 


Mrs, O. A. PRESCOTT, writing from 18 Elm St., 
Charlestown, Mass., April 14, 1882, says: ‘‘ Two 


| Pepe having been made in the conditions 
mi of acertain mortgage made by Honore Be- 
langer and Olympe Belanger, his wife, both ef De- 
troit, Michigan, to Therese Eccard, in tr=st for 
Helen Schuett, nee Eccard, and Franees Ee > 
dated June 24th, A. D. 1880, and recorded in the 
office of the Register of Deeds for the County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, on the 25th day of 
June, A.D, 1880, in liber 153 of Mortgages, on 
page 375, on which mortgage there is elaimed to be 
due at the date of this notice the sum of seven 
hun red and sixty dollars and sixty-six cents 
($7 66-100), and an attorney’s fee of thirty-five 
dollars proviled for in said mortgage, and no suit 
or proceedings at law having been instituted to re- 
cover the moneys secured by said mortgage or aay 
part thereof; now, therefore, by virtue of the 
power of sale contained in said mortgage, and the 
coe at ae —_ — rovided, notice is 
; iven that on SATURDAY, the THI 
DAY OF NOVEMBER, A. D. 1883, at 12 <cea 
noon, I shall sell at public auction, to the highest 
bidder, at the front door of the City Hall, on 
Woodward Avenue, in the City of Detroit, Wayne 
County, that being the place where the Circuit 
Court, for Wayne County is helden, the premises 
described in said mortgage, or so much thereof a8 
may be neeeseary to pay the amount due on said 
mortgage, with eight. per eent interest, and all 
legal costs, together with an attorney’s fee of 
thirty five dollars covenanted for therein, the 
premises being described in said mortgage as all 
that certain lot, piece, and parcel of Jand situate 
in the City of Detroit, County of Wayne, and State 
of Michigan, and known and described as follows: 
All those parts of lots numbered six and seven 
(6and7) in section twenty-one 21) of the De- 
quindre farm (so-called), being on the northeast 
corner of Orleans and Mullett streets, bounded as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the easterly line 
of said lot numbered seven (7) thirty (30) feet 
northerly from Mullett street,running thence w 
erly parallel tosaid Mullett street to the wester 
line of said lot numbered six (6), thence northerly 
along the westerly line of lot numbered six 
forty (40) feet, thence easterly parallel to said 
Mullett strect to the easterly line of said lot num- 
bered seven (7), thence southerly along said easter] 
line, to the place of beginning—together with all 
the buildings and mo now being thereon 
RESE SCA 
CHAS. H. BORGMAN, aa 
Atterney for Mortgagee, 
Detrerr, July 28th, 1883. 


M ORTGAGE Ff ORECLOSURE.— Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the first day ef 








éars ago about two-thirds of my hair came off. 

t thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing 
bald. On using AYER’S HAIR VIGOR the falling 
stopped and a new growth commenced, and in 
about a month my head was completely covered 
with short hair. It has continued to grow, and is 
now as good as before it fell. I regularly used but 
one bottle of the Vicor, but now use it occasion- 
ally as a dressing.” 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials to the 
efficacy of AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It needs buta 
trial to convince the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





**Towem) 
Resicration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Bow 
ton lady. 





ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheam, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 
CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
eleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the cause , 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heais ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CuTicuRa SoapP, an exquisite skin beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuricuRa,is indis- | 
neable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin, 
Curicurna REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. PorrerR Drue anD 
Cuenuicar Co.. Boston. Mass. : 


\TATE OF MICHIGAN, ss 
County OF WAYNE. ¥ 

In the Circuit Court for said amet. Notice is 
hereby given, that the undersigned has this day 
filed a petition with the elerk of said Court ask- 
ing that a portion of the plat known as Garrison's 
suddivision of lots six, seven and ty Military 
Reserve, Dearborn, Wayne County, Michigan, be 
vacated ; the land covered by said plat being situ- 
ated in the township of Dearborn, in gaid County, 
and the portion songht to be vacated being that 
lying west of Beeson Avenue, as shown on said 
plat, including the alley at rear of block nine, so 
much of Garrison Avenue as lies between blocks 
eight and nine, all of Balch Avenue, and a strip of 
land about sever feet wide lying along the sonth 
side of block eight. Noticeis further given that 
said petition will be brought on for hearing be- 
for: said Court on Monday, the 17th day o pe 
tember, A. D. 1883, at the opening of Courton sald 
day, or as soon thereafter as counsel can be heard. 

RICHARD HAIGH. 
Detroit, Angust 13th, A. D. 1888. Bt 


All those who from indfscre- 

tions,excesses or other causes 

are weak, uD oe low spir- 

ited, physicaMy drained, and 

unable to perform Jife’s du- 

ties properly, can be certain- 
Ay 











ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 


: Connty, 








\ cal Decay, 
SIR. &e., m wholly superees by 
{{——\ THEMARSTON BOLUS.” 

ry: Even hopeless cases as- 
as sured of certain restoration 


+ 
effective, 


September, A. D. 1876, executed by Caspar Hoff, 
and Margaret Hoff, his wife, of Detroit, Wayne 
Michigan, to Magdalena Hoshna, 
of the same place, and recorded on the 2d 
day of September, A. D., 1876, at 4 o’clock P. ., 
in liber 131 of mortgages, on page 161, in the Regig- 
ter's office for Wayne County, Michigan, and 
whereas there is claimed to be due on said 
mortgage at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents, ($248 33-100), and no proceedings at law 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 
ublic auction or vendue to the *ighest bidder, on 
ATURDAY, the TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY OF 
OCTOBER, A.D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in wnieh 
the Circuit Court for the County e? Wayne is heh, 
the premises in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as lot numbered seventy-one (71) of Lar- 
ned’s subdivision of the Lafferty farm; north of 
the Chicago road—now Michigan Avenue—in the 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
to satisfy the amount due at the date hereof, the 
interest accruing, and the costs and expenses al- 
lowed by law in case ef a foreclosure, 
Dated Detroit, this 81st day of July, A. D. 1889. 
SIMON HOSHNA, 
JOSEPH KUHN, Sole Devisee of said Mortgagee 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 


ORTGAGE SALE.—Whereas default has 
been made in the conditions of a certain 
mortgage made and executed the 10th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1882, by J. Kearsley Webster, of the 
City of Detroit, County of Wayne and State of 
Michigan, party of the first part, to the Wayne 
County Savings Bank, of Detroit, Michigan, party 
of the second part, and recorded in the office of the 
Regieter of Deeds for the County of Wayne on the 
lita day of August, A. D. 1882, in liber 165 of 
mortgages, on page 146, by virtue of which said 
default the power of sale in said mortgage con- 
tained has become operative; and, whereas, there 
is claimed to be due at the date of this notice upon 
said mortgage and note accompanying the same 
for principal and interest the sum of ten thoneand 
five hundred and twenty-five and 8100 dollars 
($10.525 08) ; and, whereas, no suit or proceedings 
have been instituted at law to recover the debt se- 
cured by said mortgage or any part thereof. Now. 
therefore, notice is hereby given that by virtue of 
the oo of sale in said mortgage contained, and 
of the statutes of the State of Michigan in such 
cases made and provided, the undersigned 
will sell at public auction to the highest bidder on 
WEDNESDAY, the TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF 
NOVEMBER, A. D. 1883, at 12 o’clock noon of 
that day at the easterly front door of the City 
Hall in the City of Detroit, in said County of 
Wayne (which is the place for holding the Circuit 
Court for said County) the premises described in 
said mortgage, or sufficient thereof to satisfy the 
said indebtedness, and interest thereon, and c sts 
and expenses of such sale, said premises bein 
described in said mortgage as follows, to wit: 
those certain pieces or parcels of land lying, being 
and situated in the township of Grosse Point, 
County of Wayne and State of Michigan, and 
known and described as follows, to wit: Private 
land claim number six hundred and twenty-one 
(621) excepting one hundred and fifty (150) acres 
from off the rear thereof sold to John Selter by 
deed recorded in liber 40 of deeds, on page 445, 
Wayne County records; and private land claim 
numbered six hundred and twenty (620), except- 
ing and reserving one hundred and fift (180) 
acres from off the rear thereof sold to An rew 
Greiner and John B. Greiner, by deeds recorded 
in liber 89 of deeds, on pages 604 and 608, Wayne 
County records; also excepting twenty-one and 
92-100 (21.92) acres sold to Augustus Cook by 
deed dated June 24, 1881, and recorded in liber 237 
of deeds, on page 47, Wayne County records; also 
excepting twenty-two and 2-100 (22.02) acres sold 
to Augustus Cook by deed dated June 23, 1882, 
and recorded in liber 221 of deeds, on page 59, 
Wayne County records, less a strip of land twenty- 
five (25) feet in width from the southeasterly end 
thereof reserved for a public highway. 
WAYNE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, 
MOORE & CANFIELD Mortgagee, 
Attorneys for Mortgagee. 
Dated Detroit, August 27, A. D. 1883. 














hood, “simple, 
oO mple, 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. ee with 
hysician free. 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W, 14th bt., New York. j 


. 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Cost} 
$72 Outfit free. Address Tavs & Con Auguste, Me 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 

















HICHIGAN FARMED 


State Journal of Agriculture. 





A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the industrial 
ani producing interests of Michigan. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions... .............ee0e $1 65 Per Year. 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 

44 Larned Street, West, (Post and Tribune 
Building), Detroit, Mich. 











#,# Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters regis 
tered, or procuring a money order, otherwise we 
cannot be responsible for the money. 


P. B. BROMFIELD, 


Manager of Eastern Office, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Che Hichigan Farmer 


State Journal of Agriculture. 














DETROIT, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1883. 








NEW POSTAL NOTES AND 
THE FARMER. 


THE 





The new postal notes went into oper- 
ation September 1st, and small sums can 
now be sent through the mails very cheap- 
ly and with entire safety. A postal note 
only costs three cents for any sum under 
five dollars. Ip this connection we make 
the announcement that we will send the 
Farmer from now until January Ist, 
1885, for $175, provided the amount is 
sent in cash—not stamps stamps. A year 
and four months for $1 75! The quicker 
you send in the more you get for your 
moncy. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week were 238,206 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 249,093. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 187,950 bu., against 
168,987 last week, and 152,482 the corres- 
ponding week in 1882. The visible supply, 
of this grain on August 25 was 20,714,251 
bu, against 21,028,842 the previous week, 
and 11,565,661 bu at the corresponding date 
in 1882. This shows a decrease from the 
amount in sight the previous week of 
314,592 bu. The exports for Europe for 
the week were 2,334,738 bu., against 1,877, - 
981 bu the previous week, and for the 
past eight weeks 10,031,932 bu, against 28, - 
265,057 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1882. . 

The week has been a quiet one, with 
light fluctuations in values and few feat- 
ures of interest. Receipts are gradually 
increasing as the work of threshing 
progresses, and in the absence of any 
speculative demand the steadiness of the 
market may be regarded as a favorable 
omen of its strength. No.1 and 3 white 
and No. 3 red closed Saturday at the same 
prices they opened at on Monday, while 
No. 2 white and No. 2 red are somewhat 
lower. There has also been a decline in 
futures of from 1 to1}c per bu. on the 
various deals. 

Yesterday the market was weak and 
values tended downward. The loss on 
cash wheat was from } to $c per bu. all 
round, and futures declined fully as 
much. 

The follcwing table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from August 15th 
to September 3rd: 

No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 





white. white. red. red. 

%10% #£=9 122 106 

1 04% 91 112% 105 

1 05 _ 111% 107 
1 05 9% 111% 107% 
10433... 111% 106% 

1 05 “a 1115, 106% 

104%, 9% 111% 106% 

1 038% 93 DREN exes 

1 03% aS 110% 105 

1 @ - 109% 1 04 

103% .... 1160 104% 

1 033 92 110% 105 

1 08 = 110% 105 

103% 92 109% 104% 

ieee 92 109% 104% 

, ee 4% 102 92 109% 104% 
“« 3 -107% 101% 92 108% 110% 


6 


es closed 79%4c at per bu., one week ago at 
49C. 

The sales of futures the past week only 
amounted to 825,000 bushels, which will 
serve to show how little speculative spirit 
there is in the market. The following 
table gives the closing prices of the various 


deals each day during the past week: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Se ae 1 09 1 10 1 12 
Wednesday.............. 108% 110% 112% 
TRUPAARY.. 2000. .002.000 109% 110% 1 11% | 
EES 1 093% 10 111% 
SS _ ee 108% 109% 111% 
Monday... 107% 109 «#110% 
The reports from Europe and Great 


Britain are certainly not such as should 
cause any weakness on this side of the 
Atlantic. The French crop is now 
estimated at 241,240,000 bu. ;last year it was 
343,000,000 bu. This will compel importa- 
tions of about 65,000,000 of bu. In addi- 
tion to the shortage in wheat the rye crop 
is also deficient, and has been badly 
damaged by rains during harvest. In 
Germany it is said that the frequent rains 
did irreparable injury to both wheat and 
rye, and the western provinces of Russia 
are said to have also suffered severely. 
The Danish wheat is deficient in quantity 
and of poor quality. In Great Britain the 
crop is said to be the smallest for many 
years, with mildew and rust quite com- 
mon in many sections. 

Rye is relied upon by the peasantry and 
laboring classes of Germany, France and 
Russia for bread. The serious damage 
the crop has sustained will cause an in- 
creased demand for wheat. In every 
country in Europe where rye is grown, 
with the single exception of Italy, the 
crop is very deficient. 

It is therefore certain that the demand 
for American wheat abroad this coming 
year will be considerably in excess of last. 
Our crop is much smaller than last year, 
but probably the surplus from the last 
crop yet held will make the amount avail- 
able for export about the same. Foreign 
countries, especially Great Britain, hold 
considerable supplies in excess of what 
they didlast year, and the demand will 


‘ finding its way to market. 


not be active enough to cause any great 
advance in prices until the stocks held are 
more or less diminished. The only thing 
that will make foreign dealers purchasers 
in excess of immediate requirements will 
be continued low prices, which will give 
them ample margins later in the crop 
year. We therefore look for a quiet mar- 
ket the first part of the crop year, follow- 
ed by more activity and an appreciation in 
values later on. These, of course, are 
inferences drawn from such information 
as we have at hand; but we are willing to 
have them go on record as our best judg- 
ment after a careful study of the situa- 
tion. 

The following table shows the prices 
ruling at Liverpool on Monday last, as 
compared with those of one week previ- 


ous: 
Sept. 3. Aug. 27. 
per cental. per cental 
Flour, extra State....... 128. 3 d. 128. 0 d 
Wheat, No. 1 white..... 8s. 10 d. 88. 9 d 
do Spring No2’8.. 9. 1 da 83. 9 d. 
do estern 1882.... 93. 5 d. %. 3 d 





CORN AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 

past week were 19,716 bu, and the 
shipments were 8,400 bu. The visible 
supply in the country on Aug. 25 amounted 
to 10,266,803 bu. against 11,352,314 bu the 
previous week, and 5,578,814 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
9,171,682 bu, against 233,570 bu. for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1882. The 
visible supply shows a decrease during the 
week of 1,085,511 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 30,295 bu., against 
18,820 bu last week, and 723 at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. The market the 
past week has been a quiet one, with busi 
ness confined entirely to immediate re- 
quirements. The continuance of dry 
weather has had a bad effect upon the 
growing crop, and the chances now favor 
a much smaller crop in many sections 
than was thought probable a month ago. 
There were some light showers on Satur- 
day night, but how general they were we 
have not yet learned. As it is, the dry 
weather is interfering with farm work, as 
in most parts of the State the ground is too 
dry to plow, and farmers are waiting pa- 
tiently for rain, which will have to be quite 
heavy to be of service. Prices here are 
about the same as a week ago, perhaps & 
shade lower. No. 2 sold on Saturday at 
584c per bu. which is really below what 
the price should be. We should regard 
No. 2 corn at 58}c per bu as good property, 
and likely to pay better than seven per 
cent mortgages. In Chicago the market 
closed active but lower than a week pre- 
vious, No. 2 spot selling at 494c per bu. 
Futures were also lower, September sell- 
ing at 49c, October at 488@48}c, and Ne- 
vember at 478c. The Toledo market clos- 
ed dull at 52} per bu for spot and Septem- 
ber No. 2, and 53%c for October delivery. 
The reports of the crop in the Danubian 
provinces and southern Russia show ;that 
a very light yield is indicated by its pres 
ent condition. In Liverpool the market 
is quoted dull at 5s. 44d. per cental for 
new mixed, against 5s. 7d. one week pre- 
vious. 
The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 45,835 bu., and the ship- 
ments were nothing. The visible supply 
of this grain on Aug. 25 was 3,697,895 bu., 
against 5,635,097 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1882. Stocks in this city yester- 
day amounted to 61,722 bu., against 
39,599 bu. the previous week, and 28,910 
bu. at the same date last year. The visible 
supply shows an increase during the week 
of 663,906 bu. The market is lower than 
a week ago, new No. 2 white selling at 
814c per bu, and No. 2 mixed at 3l4c. In 
futures No. 2 mixed for October 
delivery are offered at 30c per bu, but pur- 
chasers are not plenty at those figures. 
In Chicago the week closed with an active 
demand for spot, but prices are fully a 
cent per bu. lower than a week ago, Ne. 2 
mixed are quoted there at 25gcperbu. In 
futures October delivery is quoted at 263c, 
and November at 26}@268 The Toledo 
market is quoted dull, with No.2 mixed spot 
selling at 27%c, and for December delivery 
at 26%c per bu. In view of the certainty 
of a light corn crop in this State the oat 
crop is more than usually important. It 
will be good policy on the part of farmers 
to be careful of selling grain at low prices 
early in the season that they may have to 
purchase back again at sharp advance. 
With hay and oats in abundance stockmen 
are in pretty good shape to care for their 
stock even with a deficient corn crop. 





HOPS. 





Pickers have been busily at work in the 
New York hop district the past week and 
considerable amounts of the new crop are 
The Water- 


| Ville Z'imes reports a few sales at 25@28c, 


and also of 1882’s at 28@30c # ib. The 
feeling throughout the district is firm, 
and many growers look for an advance. 
The yield is reported better than expected. 
So far but few contracts have been made 
ahead by growers, dealers looking for a 
decline. It is probable, therefore, 
that the market will rule slow, and pur- 
chasers will be contented with small lots 
until the yield of the crop, both here and 
abroad, is fully settled. In some parts of 
the hop district the demand for old hops 
has improved, and holders are asking 30c 
? tb. The San Francisco Grocer says: 
“The market shows a little more active 
demand for choice old stock. Prices 
may be said to rule from 12}@18c, accord- 
ing to quality, from inferior to choice. 
The new crop is unfit for shipment. We 
find it necessary to revise a crop estimate, 
which we previously reported at 35,000 
bales. It is now said that the crop aggre- 
gates about 40,000 bales. The long-con- 
tinued drouth in Oregon and Washington 
Territory has largely diminished expecta- 
tions from that quarter, but will not affect 
the above estimate.” 

The New York crop is said to promise 
10 per cent better than last year, and the 
Canadian crop about the same. In Wis- 
consin the yield is lighter than expected. 
The German crop shows no improvement, 
and a very light yield is looked for there. 
The NV. ¥:; Commercial Bulletin says of 
the market in that city: 

“The market remains in about the same 
condition that it was at the opening of 
the week. Stocks here continue light, 





' with very little that is of high standard 


of quality. Interior holders are firm on 
ee and very indifferent about sellin 
‘ because of indications that, on merits o 


quality, 82s promise to bring more money 
the next month or two than is now being 
realized for new crop. There is a very 
fair demand here, but dealings are almost 
wholly in small lots. 

Quotations there are higher than a week 
ago, and now range as follows: 


N. Y. State, crop of 1882, choice......... 31@ 33 
do crop of 1882, mediums... .. 2 30 
do crop of 1882, low grades..... 2Q 27 
do crop of 1881, good to choice.. none 
do MEERUT cha ands <hne Siaeieesa none 
Eastern, crop of 1882, fair to choice..... none 
Wisconsin, crop of 1882, fair to choice... none. 
Pacific coast, crop of 1882, fairtochoice.. 25@ 30 


ste 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The butter market is still in an unsatis- 
factory state for sellers, and there are no 
symptoms of a change in the near future. 
There is no fear of any decline in the 
price of good butter, nor does there ap- 
pear to be a chance for prices to advance. 
From 17@18c ? lb remains the quotation 
for the choicest of the receipts, with low 
and medium grades ranging from 12@16c. 
Creamery is quiet and steady at 23@24c 
? tb. The Chicago market is doing better, 
although there is no advance in prices. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 20@21c; fair to choice do, 16@ 
19c; choice dairy, 15@16c; fair to good 
do, 18@14c; common grades, 11@12c. 
In New York the situation is about 
the same as a week ago, with possi- 
bly more firmness in choice stock. 
Quotations on new State stock in that 
market are as follows: Fancy creamery, 
23c; choice do, 20@22c; prime do, 19@193c; 
fair to good do, 17@18c; ordinary do, 16@ 
16%c; fancy tubs and pails, 2ic; fine do, 19 
@20c; good do, 17@19c; and fair do, 15@ 
16c ? tb. Quotations on new western are 
as follows: 





Western imitation creamery, choice.... 16 @ 

Western do, good to prime.. .......... 14 @15 
Western do, ordinary to fair........... 12 @13 
Western dairy, best............... -- 1 @16 
Western dairy, good....... aes -. 13 @14 
Western dairy, ordinary......... - 11° @I12 
Western factory, bestcurrent make.... 13 @14 
Western factory, fair to good........... 11 @12 
Western factory, ordinary.............. 9 @10 


The WN. ¥. Daily Bulletin, in its weekly 
review of the market, says: « 

‘‘Butter has undergone nothing in the 
way of positive change during the week, 
and about the only new feature is a ten- 
dency in some quarters to feel a little 
more hopeful over the fine grades of stock. 
Advices from primary points are looked 
upon as indicating a growing home de 
mand, which is likely to check shipments 
in this direction, and some verification of 
this theory has been olstained in order to 
hold desirable consignments for a higher 
limit. It is also calculated that the tide of 
city people returning from the country 
must soon increase the demand, but noth- 
ing as yet has induced the asking of high- 
er rates. On all other qualities the tone 
is soft and the trade has been uncertain 
beyond about an average demand on ship- 
ping orders.” 

The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending August 25 were 
776,949 ths., against 762,831 Ibs. the previ- 
ous week, and 671,507 Ibs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1882 were 297,028 lbs. 

While butter has been slow and unsatis- 
factory to sellers, cheese has shown a de- 
cided improvement in the tone of the mar- 
ket as well as an appreciation in values. 
Our local market has not as yet been af- 
fected by the advance at other points, but 
probably will be if a reaction does not fo}- 
low. Prices here range from 10j@11c 
tb for best makes of full cream State, and 
10c for second quality. The movement 
of stock is of only fair proportions, but 
sufficient to keep the market steady. The 
Chicago market is stronger, although 
prices have only advanced on choice stock. 
Quotations there are as follows: Kull cream 
cheddars, ? lb, 9@94c; full cream flats, 
10i@11c; flats slightly skimmed, 44@54c; 
common to fair skims, 34@4c; low grades, 

2@8c # Ib. The New York market has 
ruled firm and active all week, with a 
considerable advance in prices of desirable 
stock. The close of the week showed a 
decrease in receipts and more firmness at 
primary points, so that a further advance 
is considered quite probable. The W. ¥. 
Bulletin in its weekly review of the mar- 
ket, says: 

“‘The market continues to improve and 
is going out to-day very strong. The ar- 
rivals were again found to be very largely 
under engagement and scarcely anything 
of an attractive character could be secur- 
ed by those who had neglected to antici- 
pate their wants, and, with some fresh 
orders at hand, the inquiry was sharp and 
decisive for anything that could be reach- 
ed, fancy white cheese finding most favor 
a, Prices naturally have retain- 
ed more or less tendency to buoyancy and 
reached a — point, and though our 

figures are adjusted to conform to what 
appears to be a fair quotation for the gen- 
eral sale of single factories, etc., excep- 

tional lots have done a fraction better on 

both white and colored. From the freight 
room taken, it looks as though pretty 
much everything will be cleared up, the 

choice grades certainly, and some of the 

favorite factories are already under en- 

gagement for next week.” 


Quotations in that market are as follows: 


tate factory, fancy... ........0.. 06.0000 1054@10% 
State factory, prime.............sss0e8 10. @10% 
State factory, fair to good...... ....... 8%@ 9% 
State factory, ordinary................ 7 @8% 
SPIO SDOUOE ss sse6s008 ces so-s so,2: SD 
Ohio flats, good to prime........ ....... 74@ 8% 
SOR SIMON, BONN 5c Fos wa tees. sbae cone 6%4@ 7 
Ohio flats, ordinary........:........ 5 @6 


MVANCOMSIN, CROACS. 56.000 00c5.c000.s 2s 
Wisconsin, fair to good 
Creamery skims,choice. ; 
Creamery skims, good........... 
Creamery skims, fair........... 
Skims,pom — 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 75,806 boxes, 
against 83,739 boxes the previous week, 
and 43,241 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1882. The exports from all Ameri- 
can ports for the week ending August 25 
foot up 6,609,211 lbs., against 7,887,547 
lbs. the previous week, and 7,081,891 two 
weeks ago. The exports for the corres- 
ponding week last year were 5,035,631 
Ibs. 

The Liverpool market is quoted firm 
at 51s. 6d. per cewt. for choice American 
cheese, an advance of 4s. ($1) per cwt. from 
prices reported one week ago. 








Tue Michigan Manufacturing Company 
of Jackson, have met with unexpected 
success in the sales of their carriages this 
season, and the company are now prepar- 
ing to greatly enlarge their manufactur- 
ing capacity, the present facilities proving 
totally inadequate to supply the demand 
made on them. The company resolved 
on the start to make nothing but first- 
class work, and sell it at a reasonable 
price,and have followed this plan through- 
out. The large trade they are now en- 


joying is the natural result. The com- 
pany will have a full line of their goods 





THE ART LOAN. 





The Art Loan exhibition opened on 
Saturday evening, in the building erected 
for the purpese on Larned St. East, be 
tween Bates and Randolph streets. There 
were no formal dedicatory exercises, but 
a fine musical programme was rendered 
by Speil’s orchestra. A very large crowd 
attended the opening. Thisis one of those 
rare occasions which to the non-traveling 
public comes but once in a lifetime. An 
opportunity to view many of the art 
treasures of New York, Boston, and other 
large cities at one’s home city, or at the 
commercial metropolis of one’s State, is 
not enjoyed often. Besides, the choice 
paintings, statuary and bric-a-brac owned 
in Detroit have been loaned to the as- 
sociation, and people who have not’ the 
entree to the homes of our wealthy 
citizens, will have the privilege—for such 
it is indeed to be considered—of viewing 
many rare and costly works of art. Bya 
fortunate coincidence, the visitors at the 
State Fair will be able to visit this ex- 
hibition, which to those interested in art 
will prove a greater attraction than the 
Fair. Advantage may be taken of the 
reduced railroad rates, and undoubtedly 
many who would not attend the Fair 
will be tempted by the Art Loan. Cata- 
logues are issued, and also a daily bulletin, 
describing the exhibits and in many in- 
stances giving their history. The rooms 
are most conveniently arranged and ex- 
cellently lighted. We append a summary 
of their contents, which visitors will find 
of value as a guide: 


I. New York and Boston exhibits. 

J. Cleveland collection. 

O. Collection of Gen. R. A. Alger, M. S. Smith, 
J.¥. Joy, Goy. Baldwin, Allan Sheldon, E. Y. 
Swift, H. A. Newland, C. H. Buhl. 

N. C.F. Hazeltine, Philadelphia, arranged by 
A.J. Brow. 

R. Paintings frem the city. 

W. Colonial exhibit. 

Z. Religious subjects. 

Vv. Prints, etchings and engravings. 

Q. Rotunda; old armor. 

U. “Century” sketches and show cases. 

Y. Refreshment room and photography in 
arehitecture. Gen. di Cesnola collection. 

Water colors and the Detroit water color 
society. 

X. Bric-a-Brac and special exhibits. 

8. City artists. 

P. Amateur. Show cases and portraits. 

K. Collection of James McMillan and Wm. 
Wright. 

. H. Senator Palmer and Bela Hubbard. 

L. New York and Boston exhibits. 


The admission is but twenty-five cents. 
——_——_¢0¢——__— 
The Fairs. 





We have received premium lists of the 
following Societies for 1883. 

Macomb County, to be held at Mt. 
Clemens, September 25 to 28 inclusive; 
$1,500 are offered in speed premiums, and 
liberal premiums on stock of all kinds. 
Mr. T. J. Shoemaker, of Mt. Clemens, is 
the Secretary, who will furnish all infor- 
mation in regard to the fair. 

The Western Michigan Agricultura 
and Industrial Society, to be held at 
-Grand Rapids, September 24 to 28 inclu- 
sive. Thisis a very important exhibi- 
tion, especially to the western portion of 
the State. The grounds are commodious 
and well arranged, the bulldings excel- 
lént, and the management good. Its 
premium list is well arranged and liberal, 
and stock men all over the State should 
give it attention. The show of fruits and 
flowers is always fine. Mr. James Cox is 
secretary. 

The Armada Agricultural Society, to be 
held at Armada, October 3 to 5 inclusive. 
J. E. Barringer is Secretary. This is a 
purely agricultural fair, with no side 
shows or racing, and is always well at- 
tended and successful. You cannot meet 
with a better class of farmers anywhere 
than you can at this fair. 

Hillsdale County Fair, to be held at 
Hillsdale, October 2 to 5 inclusive. F. M. 
Holloway, the veteran Secretary, is still 
in that position. This fair is one of the 
most successful held in the State, and is 
ably managed. 

Lenawee County, to be held at Adrian, 
September 25 to 28 inclusive. S. B. 
Mann is Secretary, and is a good mas 
for the place. This Society have got out 
a good premium list, and propose to have 
a fair that will represent old Lenawee. 
With good weather it will be well attend- 
ed by both exhibiters and visitors. 
Jackson County, to be held September 
25 to 28 inclusive, at Jackson. This Socie- 
ty offers very liberal premiums, especially 
on stock, dairy products and flowers. A 
number of special premiums are offered 
by citizens of Jackson. W. J. G. Dean, 
of Hanover, is the secretary. 

The Shiawassee County Fair is to be 
held at Owosso on the 25th, 26th and 27th. 
The society offers liberal premiums, 
and will spare no pains to give a good 
exhibit. A. L. Williams is secretary. 
The Union Agricultural Society of Oak- 
land and Wayne Counties, to be held at 
Farrington, Oakland Co., October 2 to 5 
inclusive. P. Dean Warner is President, 
and Frank D. Clark Secretary. Besides 
the regular premium list there will be 
premiums for both running and trotting 
races, on three days of the fair. 


abe 





Rye is becoming a more important crop 
in this country each year, many foreign- 
ers preferring it as a breadstuff to wheat. 
The crops of each year from 1877 to 1882 
are given below, with the amount ex- 


ported “ 

Year, * Crop. bu. Exports bu. 
Senne 21,170,000 2,027,000 
1878 Peis ute tose eateaee 25,840,000 3,751,000 
1 RS eee eee ees 23,640,000 4,785,000 
OG <Giawins<ewieeaee aacuwe 24,249,000 2,890,000 
| Ee eae ee ee eraen = 20,705,000 978,000 
BOE tc on cena bon ene 705,000 2,500,000 


The exports of the 1882 crop are only 
given since January Ist, and for the crop 
year are probably close to 4,000,000 bush- 
els. 





THE apple crop may be set down as an 
utter failure in Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana, despite the percentages ef the crop 
reports. Peaches are a failure in this 
State except along the western shore. 
The fine peach district in the vicinity of 
Ann Arbor will produce little or nothing 
this year. 


THE outcome of the investigation by a 
committee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
into the charges made by several parties 
that Fowler & Bros. were adulterating 
their lard, virtually clears the defendants, 
but tells them they must not do it again. 
And everybody is happy. 
———499—— 


C. P. Hooker, of Chesterfield, claims the 
largest clip of wool in the State; cm 9,620 








on exhibition at the coming State Fair. 


TEXAS FEVER. 





There has been a few eases of Texas 
fever near this city, within the past three 
weeks, and considerable excitement has 
prevailed among owners of cattle in con- 
sequence. Afewmilch cows, which were 
pastured on the cemmons south of the 
city, died from the disease. They must 
have came in contact with Texas cattle 
while the latter were being driven from 
the yards, as it is the general opinion 
that northern cattle suffering from the 
disease will not give it to others. The 
last cases we have heard of were ina lot of 
cattle purchased by Mr. J. H. Thompson, 
of Grand Blanc. They were grade Dur- 
hams, raised in Missouri, and brought to 
this city. So far as we can learn they 
had not been exposed to Texas cattle, and 
it is probable that they caught the disease 
from being shipped in cars which Texans 
had previously occupied. The character 
of the disease is such that it does not 
show itself for ten days or two weeks 
after exposure, and when once an animal 
is attacked all remedies heretofore used 
are powerless, and the animal dies in 
from one to three days. From all that 
has been learned of the disease, it is 
generally agreed that Texans, while giv- 
ing it to Northern cattle, do not suffer 
from it themselves. Northern cattle will 
take it from grazing in a field in which 
Texans have been kept, but will not 
spread the contagion. Cattle cars would 
of course spread the disease if they had 
been used to carry Texans. The first 
frost kills the disease at once, and no 
cases result from actual contact with 
Texans after frost appears. The rail- 
roads in our State have not had their cars 
contaminated by Texans, these cattle 
being shipped north by the roads center- 
ing at St. Louis. No Texans have been in 
our market for some weeks, as it is known 
that August is the month when the 
disease is most fatal, and cattle men do 
not care about handling them. In the 
last issue of the Drovers’ Journal we find 
the following from their Liverpool cor- 
respondent: 


“‘T regret to report the loss of some 27 
cattle out of the cargo of,the Venetian, 
Boston to Liverpool, on her last voyage 
out, a in Liverpool on Thursday, 
August 9. The disease is pronounced by 
Mr. Moore, the Government Inspector in 
Liverpool, as splenic fever, known in the 
States as Texas fever. This disease is not 
considered by the head ef the Veterinary 
Department ascontagious, yet the Gov- 
ernment Inspector has seen fit to set up 
the disinfecting apparatus at Woodside, 
where the cattle were landed. In 1879, 
when the disease was rampant among the 
American cattle arriving, Earl Cairns 
then asked the Conservative head of the 
Privy Council, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, why he did not enforce the 
law, and not allow the cattle to land alive. 
The Duke promptly informed the Earl 
that the disease was not considered con- 
tagious by Prof. Brown, then, as now, the 
head of the Veterinary Department.” 
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Stock Notes. 





Mr. F. W. Dickey of Marshall, Calhoun 
Co., has purchased from Mr. W. H. Wil- 
son of Cynthiana, Ky., the bay mare 
Mattie Willis, by Tom Thumb, dam by 
Jim Crow. 





Mr. W. J. McCavusianp, of Lampasas, 
Texas, announces through the Wool- 
Grower that he wants twelve head of 
heavy shearing Merino bucks that will 
weigh from 160 to 200 tbs. each. It will 
take big Merinos to fill the bill. 





Mr. M. KeEtty, of Kelly’s Corners, this 
State, has sold to Messrs. Daily & Mc- 
Cann, of Summit, Jackson Co., the young 
bull Duke of Columbia, by Argyle 2d of 
Riverside 37478, out of Red Rose by Erie 
8105—Juliette 2d by Erie 8105—Juliette by 
Winfield Scott 3564—Young Sylvia by 
Crusade 388—Sylvia by Prince of Orange 
871, tracing to imp. Strawberry by Mag- 
num Bonum (2243). 


os 


Last week Mr. J. P. Ross, of Wabash, 
Ind., sold at Lexington, Ky., 37 head of 
Jersey cattle at auction. The auctioneer 
had a very slow time of it, and a number 
of the young bulls were sold far below 
either their cost or value. The cows, 24 
in number, averaged $293.33, and the 
bulls, of which 18 were sold, averaged 
$68.50. Mr. O. J. Bliss, of Silver Creek, 
this State, secured the young bull Farm- 
er’s Mercury 7320, for $50. 





Mr. F. M. DEAN, of Pewamo, this State, 
has purchased from the herd of J. H. 
Williams, Briant, Jay Co., Ind., a Poland 
China boar pig sired by Star of the West 
1983, dam Spotted Rose, and a sow sired 
by U. 8. 1195, dam Sal Fox 2d 4168, by 
Tom Corwin 2d 2087, 2d dam Sal Fox 
2312, her sire. Tom Corwin 571. These 
pigs, with choice selections from the herds 
of Levi Arnold and L. W. & O. Barnes, 
will make a fine foundation for a herd. 





Pror. F. A. GuLLEY, of the Mississippi 
State Agricultural College, has made the 
following purchases of Devons in this 
State, which he intends shipping to 
Mississippi. 

From P. K. Leach, Utica, 10 head. 
From W. 8. Walker, Utica, 4 head. 
From L Fuller, Utica, 7 head. 

From C. G. White, Lapeer, 13 head. 
From H. D. Pike, Lapeer, 8 head. 


A portion of these will be kept at the 
College, and the balance go into the 
hands of parties in that State who pro- 
pose starting herds. This leaves our 
State pretty bare of the dark reds. 





THE buck season has opened in earnest. 
From all accounts those offered for sale 
this year are above the average in point 
of grade, etc. The demand seems to be 
encouraging to the importers. This isa 
good sign, and goes to show that sheep 
husbandry in Texas is not on the decline. 
If it was a failure the men who imported 
these bucks wonld know it. They make 
the business their study and of course are 
governed by demand, more than anything 
else. If bucks were a slow sale, one 
would naturally incline to the belief that 
the business was on the wane. The 
opposite being true, we see no real cause 
for discouragement.— Texas Wool Grow- 
ers. 





: Flies and Bugs. 
Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, 
gophers. chipmunks, cleared out by “Rough 





pounds. 


on Rats.”” 15c. 


Swamp Wheat—Chess for Stock. 





Oxrorp, August 29th, 1883. 
To the Editor Michigan Farmer, 


Will you inform me through your paper 
where t. can get some Swap whee Sor 
seed. Also, is chess good good for stock 
when ground up with corn? 
Yours truly, 
L. 8. NOBLE. 





Answer.—We have no knowledge of 
where swamp wheat can be obtained. 

Chess has never been regarded asa grain 
fit for food for stock. At one time chess 
was considered a valuable grass,and grown 
for fodder and pasture, but stock always 
refused it so long as anything else could 
be obtained. We should not consider it 
good for anything; and the safest way for 
farmers to use it would be to burn every 
grain possible. 
What it was that Killed those Young 

Turkeys. 








LANSING, Mich., August 28th, 1883. 

The young turkeys were killed by feed- 
ing them screenings, meal, bread, etc. 
Young turkeys should be fed on sour milk 
curd for six weeks. Begin to feed gradu- 
allygon screenings. They should be con- 
fined in a large pen until six weeks old 
before letting them run at large. They 
need grass in the pen. 

Yours truly, 
GEO. W. PARKS. . 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 


Kent County, according to the Grand Rapids 
Eagle, will have a large crop of clover seed. 


Linden & Williams boiler shop at Lansing, 
burned on the 29th. Loss about $1,200. 


Wm. Tuite of Dexter, a pioneer of Washte- 
-_ County, died last week. He was 84 years 
old. 





David Jack, cooper, of Grand Rapids, com- 
mitted suicide by severing an artery in his arm 
on the 28th. 


The Adrian Sunday Herald, after four months 
existence, has succumbed to the pressure of 
circumstances. bs 


The Western Michigan Press Association 
was in session at Reed City last week, with a 
large attendance. 


It took 230 kegs of beer to slake the thirst of 
those who attended the dedication ofthe new 
Arbeiter Hall at East Saginaw. 


Five acres of cucumbers will start a pickle 
factory in business at Flint, as soon as they are 
“as long as your little finger.” 


A man from Indiana struck Niles last week 
with 1,300 watermelons. The doctors lost no 
time in getting ready for business. 


The fish hatchery at Alpena will probably be 
enlarged this season so as to enable it to hatch 
out one hundred million whitefish this winter. 


At Roscommon during the berry season, six 
thousand dollars were paid to those who gath- 
_ the fruit from the swamps and marketed 
t. 


The pottery works at Ionia have been reno- 
vated and en ~~ and can now make 12,000 
brick per day. They can also make 2,000 flow- 
er pots per day. 


Arlad at Three Rivers dropped a lighted 
match into a can of gunpowder to see it “go 
off.” He was terribly disfigured and may lose 
his eyesight. 


A suit has been instituted against Governor 
Begole, hogs him with irregularity in the 
sy Bic of the estate of his deceased son, 
Frank Begole. 


Lapeer Democrat: A. B. Travis, of Oakwood, 
has lost 25 fine sheep within twoweeks from a 
singular disease. The sheep is taken with 
trembling, lies down and soon dies. 


At Monroe last week a couple who were mar- 
ried twenty-three vears ago, lived together 
seventeen years and were divorced six years 
ago, were again united in marriage. 


At Buchanan, on the 30th, two men working 
on the bridge being built over the St. Joseph, 
were thrown into the water by the giving way 
of a scaffolding. One was seriously hurt. 


Miss Jennie, daughter of D. 8. Halstead, of 
Clio, was seriously injured by being thrown 
from a buggy, while on her way to attend the 
Pioneers’ picnic at Long Lake, on the 30th. 


Rev. Frederick Schmid, of Ann Arbor, sent 
from Switzerland to Washtenaw County in 
1883 as a missionary to a German community, 
died last week, full of years and good works. 


8S. Tucker, of Lima, Washtenaw County, 
claims the ey aay yield of wheat which the 
Chelsea Herald has as yet heard of; an aver- 
age of 33 bushels to the acre from sixteen 
acres. 

The Ainger correspondent of the Charlotte 
Republican tells about a potato eighteen inches 
long and six inches round, which, however, 
only made a moderate meal for a person in that 
vicinity. 

On the 28th, a young man named Howe, liv- 
ing in Winterfield, Cass County, was chopping 
down atree, and his little seven years old niece 
ran under the tree as it fell, and was crushed 
to death. 


Frank Hodge, of Vevay, went to Jackson tc 
attend the races, blew out the gas in his room, 
and was found in an apparently lifeless condi- 
tion by the porter the next morning. A doctor 
brought him around at last. 


At Mt. Clemens, on the 28th, E. J. Olde & 
Co.’s store was opened by burglars, and $25 in 
money a $1,000 worth of silks and other 
goods pacl€@d into the firm’s delivery wagon 
and carried away, the firm’s horse doing the 
pulling. 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
extension of the St. Joseph Valley narrow 
gauge railroad from Buchanan, Mich., south 
to South Bend, Ind., and from Berrien Springs 
north to St. Joseph on Lake Michigan. Work 
is to be inaugurated in thirty days. 


Dr. Frothingham, late owner of the Ann 
Arbor Register, is being sued by one Hamilton 
for $2,000, claiming that that amount is due 
him for his services in disposing of the paper. 
He says the Doctor promised him whatever 
amount above $8,000 he could sell the paper 
for. 

The Jonesville Independent says a farmer of 
Scipio recently spent one very hot day, and 
aroused all his neighbors in searching for four 
horses which he was “dead sure” had been 
stolen, but which were found after the day’s 
hunt, about forty rods from his own house, 
where they had broken out of pasture. 


Caleb Lincoln, a farmer living near Saginaw 
City, was instantly killed by his son last week. 
The old man was drunk and quarrelsome and 
had been abusing his wife and family. He 
drew a revolver on his son, who drew his own 
weapon and fired a shot which proved fatal. 
He then went to Saginaw and gave himself 
up. 

Ovid Register: A singular accident occurred 
here last week. Mr. J. Valentine was riding 
to Ovid with a fine antlered deer’s head in his 
lap which he meant to have mounted in the 
village. The horse became frightened and ran 
away, throwing Mr. V. from the buggy, and he 
chanced to fall on the deer’s antlers, receiving 
a dangerous wound. 


Ionia Sentinel: The button factory at this 
place was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
25th. The engine and expensive machinery 
are a total loss. The loss is placed at $10,000: 
there were $5,000 worth of ivory nuts burned, 
and several thousand gross of buttons. It is 
doubtful if the factory is rebuilt, as the busi- 
ness had not been remunerative. 


Ann Arbor Register: Recently on aSunday, 
eight boys uncoupled some cars loaded with 
steel rails lying at the T. & A. A. depot, the 
cars ran down a grade and one was ditched. It 
took twoengines and a gang of men nearly a da 
and cost $100 to get the car back on the trac 
and repair thedamage. The station agent got 
out a warrant for the boys’ arrest, and as it is 
a State prison offence it may go hard with 
them. 

Henry Cutcher, of Perry, was found dead in 
his wagon last week, and circumstances indi- 
cated that he was Fee meng Suspicion points 
toa man named Woolver, who was arrested 
and held for trial. It was found that he had 
purchased strychnine a oy or two before, and 
the coroner’s jury decided that Cutcher died 
from the effects of stryehnine. It is thought 





Woolver had a liking for Cutcher’s wife, who 
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‘is only fourteen years old and 
to get Cutcher out of the ‘way. 


Marshall Expounder: The body of 
an advanced state of decomposition was fousa 
on the fair grounds the first of the week. A 
wound was found in the side and the he rt 
ruptured, but it is not known whether he wi 
murdered or committed suicide. A man who 
saw a picture found in the pocket of the d “ 
ceased, said he knew the ady, and declareq 
the man to be Chas. Robinson, of Topeka, Ks 
7! - es aw was Hp mpeg and he contra 
self sever 
uasiete a al times, no credence was 


hence planned 





General. 


A Schenectady newsboy has wo 
betting on the aratoga Hh this — by 


The dry house of the Duluth L 
pany was burned last week; loss $25,000. ‘sega 


A furious hail storm destroyed $10,000 
so 1 y ,000 worth 
eee in Rock Is!and — Ill, last 


The defense in the case of Frank James, on 


i Mo., is an alibi and mistaken 


The Fairfield Chemical works at Fairfleld, 


Conn., we 
be $260,0 ay burned on the 3ist, causing a loss 


Poor people in New York 
rk pay the corner 
a Angi coal by the pailful at the rate of 


Washington wants a world’s fair to be hel 
in that city in 1892, the f Me the 
discovery of America. ee wwe 


The Iowa State fair will have Sitti Bull 
the famous Indian chief, a; iS tee 
cultural?) attractions. ae ee 


Once more. The Keeley motor en i 
e is 

completed, and the trial trip i 3 
the middle of this month. >» © ‘#ke Place 


Last week rats were found at Milwa 
uke 
eating the corpse of a wife and mother who it 
is believed, died of starvation. , 


The town of Lakeville, Conn.. is “all to 
up” over a religious war between the catholic 
priest and his protestant neighbors. 


Naval cadets are to be courtmarshaled for 
hazing fourth class men, b compelling them 
to stand on their heads and eat sOap. ° 


Tidal waves probably caused by the earth- 

uake which destroyed the towns of Java on 
; “4 27th were felt at San Francisco a few hours 
ater. 


At Lowellsvitle, O., an oil well was’struck 
which flowed 100 barrels in six hours, on the 
same tract, where oil was struck some years 
ago. 


Imports of British iron and steel for the first 
seven months of this year were 326,075 tons 
léss than for the corresponding months last 
year. 


A flood tide at Atlantic city, N. J., on the 
30th, swept away scores of cottages, bath 
houses, etc., on the beach; the loss will reach 
| ? 

Rochester, Minn., where over 900 houses 
were entirely swept away by the late cyclone, 
is being rapidly rebuilt, carpenters working 
night and day. ° 


The reduction of the public debt for August 
amounts to about $5,500,000. The payments 
on account of pensions during the same period 
were about $11,500,000. 


Thomas Hughes, founder of Rugby, Tenn., 
is now on his way to this country, accompanied 
by a number of English capitalists, who will 
spend September at Rugby. 


A train on the narrow gauge railroad near 
Pleasantville, N. J., was thrown from the 
track on the 30th and 30 passengers were more 
or less injured, none fatally. 


By the bursting of a large fly-wheel in the 
Collier white lead works at St. Louis, one man 
was mortally injured and the works damaged 
to the extent of $30,000, last week. 


E. J. Lehman, who recovered $3,000 from 
the Chicago Herald in settlement of a libel 
suit, has given the money to Mayor Harrison 
to be devoted to certain city charities. 


In a trial of grain reapers in Italy recently, 
in which machines from several nations were 
entered, the two first prizes for combined 
reapers and binders were won by Americans. 


A boiler in the saw mill of Barnes & Jones, 
at Durango, Col., exploded Tuesday night, 
killing employes named Ballard and Clark, 
James Deming, fireman, was seriously injured. 

The conductor of an express train on the 
30th’ put John Kerrigan off the cars while in 
motion near Scranton Pa., for not having a 
ore John fell under the wheels and was 
killed. 


A raft measuring 1,200 feet long, 12 feet 
deep, and 24 feet wide and consisting of 1,200 
logs, has just been towed down in safety from 
St. John, N. B., to New York, a distance of 
‘650 miles. 


To complete the government improvements 
in Buffalo harbor will, it is estimated, cost $1,- 
830,000. The amount which can be profitably 
expended on the work during the next fiscal 
year is $300,000. 


Gould P. Austin, a discharged pension clerk, 
has been arrested at Washington for attempt- 
ing to swindle applicants for pensions, one of 
them‘being Mrs. Rice R. Richardson, of Te- 
cumseh, Mich. 


The last of the reports of the general land 
offices for the fiscal year was entered last week. 
Over 19,000,000 acres of the public domain 
were disposed of, 8,000,000 being taken under 
the homestead act. 


There are now 48,049 postoflices in the 
United States, of which number 2,176 are presi- 
dential offices, and 6,273 money order offices. 
Since the year 1876 the number of postoflices 
has been increased 40 per cent. 


Plans for the new silver vault to be eon- 
structed at New Orleans have been completed 
in the office of the supervising architect of the 
treasury. It will have a storage capacity of 
about 20,000,000 standard dollars. | 


There are twelve vessels in quarantine at 
Ship Island, and from Vera Cruz with yellow 
fever aboard. Nineteen cases of that disease 
have been taken from the vessels under direc- 
tion of the marine hospital service. 


S. F. Fuller, and H. L. St. John, cashier 
and assistant cashier of the Second National 
bank of Jefferson, Ohio, are in the hands of 
the United States Marshal at Cleveland, charg- 
ed with embezzling $50,000 in 1882. 


James Malley, acquitted of the murder of 
Jennie Cramer in 1881, now sues for libel the 
Staats Zeiting of New York city, and the New 
Haven (Conn.) Jtegister. Helays the damage 
to his character at $50,000 by each paper. 

By a fearful storm that swept over the Banks 
of Newfoundland the first of last week, eighty 
lives were lost. The fishermen were out in 
their dories, hauling trawls, and scores of the 
boats were upset and their occupants drowned. 


Ex-Collector Murphy, of New York, has 
been arrested on a charge of inducing Edmund 
Stephenson to cash a draft of $500 on Hugh 
Hastings, editor of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, without being authorized by Hastings to 
do so. 

A large subterancan cavity, with galleries 
and passages, was accidently diseovered under 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., last week. Indian 
relics were found and also a metal box i" 
taining parchment documents in French an 
Spanish. 

The collections of internal revenue for July 
were $9,161,948, being $2,113,629 less than for 
July last year. The principal items of decrease 
were from manufactured tobacco and from 
banks, each showing a falling off of more than 
$1,000,000. 

All the ex-members of the board of Balti- 
more fire commissioners, except one, a 
been indicted by the grand jury for ma wd 
sance in office. The specific charges rela 
to furnishing supplies to the department con- 
trary to the city ordinance. 


Jacob Oldenberger shot and_ killed Jacob 
Bush at Indianapolis last week, then — 
Samuel Campbell probably fatally, and — 
up his fusilade by blowing his own brains = . 
He had just lost a lawsuit with Bush, but why 
he shot Campbell is not known. — 


F.G. CHIDSEY 


(SUCCESSOR TO THOS. M’GRAW,) 


woot 


ON COMMISSION. | 
Foot of Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 
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se has arisen in the Chicago courts which 

ities the question whether railroad people 

i divert freight from the line to which 

“4 especiall consigned. The companies con- 

te that pool managers have no such right ex- 
cept with the consent of shippers. 


‘gin, Il. on the 30th, E. J. Joslyn, a 
ee a Illinoisan, shot Miss Bucking- 
Wem, whom he had been courting, dead, burst- 
sm in the door of her room at the hotel to ac- 
tomplish his purpose. He then put a bullet 
through his own head. He was jealous. 


is Phillips and Jacob Rosenbrook, both 
of Bowlin Green, Mo., fought a duel last week, 
and both fell, shot through the head. _Rosen- 
prook died in a few minutes, and Phillips in a 
fewhours. The difficulty grew out of disre- 
gpectful remarks by Phillips about Rosen- 

ook’s sister. ; 

yeni Knight, of Pittsboro, N. C., lost his 
six children in one week. Three died from 
diphtheria, the day after the death of the last, 
two others were bitten by a rattlesnake, and 
while the mother was caring for those a kettle 
of soap fell over and mortally scalded the 
paby, the last of the six. 

The Riverdale, a steamer playing between 
New York and Haverstraw, ou the Hudson, 
purst her boiler in midstream on the 28th. 
she had over 100 passengers on board; three 
are known to have been killed, four are miss- 
ing, and one has died since the accident. 
The passengers jumped into the river or were 
thrown there by the force of the explosion, 
and were rescued by small boats immediately 
jet down from vessels on the stream. 





Foreign. 

anti-Jewish rioting continues in Hungary. 
partycight houses have been burnedat Szigeth 
and36 at Bereczk. 

The Polar steamer Varna, of Amsterdam, 
foundered at sea, and her crew was picked_ up 
and left at Vardoe, an island belonging to Nor- 
way. 

There is prospect of civil war in Hungarv, 
the Croats being in rebellion, and organizing 
for a desperate resistance to Austro-Hungarian 
rule. 

>the late earthquakes navigation in the 
gilts of Sunda ha become difficult. New 
Islands, have appeared and the coast line has 
altered. inka faiiaaiiel 

A treaty of peace has been signed between 
at and iain. It recognizes the French 

rotectorate in Anam and the French recog- 
nize Hiephema, the King of Anam. 

The fine library which Andrew Carnegie, 

formerly of Pittsburg, Pa., resented to the 
town of Dunfermline, Scotland, his native 
place, was formerly opened last week. 
« Admiral Meyer, commander of the French 
fleet in Chinese waters, has been ordered to ar- 
rest every Chinese boat carring aris or troops, 
and in case of rupture between France and 
China, to make an attack on Canton and other 
Chinese ports. 

Ry a violent eruption of the voleano Krama- 
tin, on the island of Krakatoa, in the straits of 
Sunda, four towns, Anger, Jiringine, Telok 
and Pelong were destroyed. Javais a densely 
populated island, and it is estimated that fully 
“5,000 people have lost their lives. Tidal 
waves enroached upon the shore, a tract of 
land about 50 miles square and eontaining two 
villages disappeared in the night, and 15,000 
persons were seen no more, while the debris of 
the submerged buildings was the only indica- 
tion that there had ever been land on the spot. 
Vast quantities of fire, smoke, ashes and lava 
issued from the craters in all parts of the is- 
land. The whole aspect of the island is chang- 
ed, and the inhabitants are dazed by the extent 
of their misfortunes. 








WaAsHINGTON, D. C., May 15th, 1880. 
Gentlemen—Having been a sufferer for a 
long time from nervous prostration and gener- 
al debility, I was advised to try Hop Bitters. I 
have taken one bottle, and I have been rapidly 
getting better ever since, and Ithink it the 
best medicine I ever used. I am now gaining 
strength and appetite, which was all gone, and 
I was in despair until I tried your Bitters. I am 
now well, able to go about and do my own 
work. Before taking it, I was completel, 

prostrated. MRS. MARY STUART. 





Beautiful Ever-Blooming Roses. 

All lovers of choice flowers should send to 
the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., 
for some of their lovely roses. These roses are 
certain to bloom and are the finest in the world. 
They are sent safely by mail post-paid to all 
the postoffices in the United States. This 
company is perfectly reliable and noted for 
liberal dealing. They give away in premiums 
and extras more roses than most establishments 
grow. Send for their New Guide, a complete 
treatise on the rose (70 pages, elegantly illus- 
trated), free. See advertisement in this paper. 





The gloomy fears, the desponding views, the 
weariness of soul that many complain of, 
would often disappear were the blood made 
pure and healthy before reaching the delicate 
vessels of the brain. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies and vitalizes the blood; and thus conduces 
to health of body and sanity of mind. 





*Those who deaden sensation and stupefy 
the patient to relieve suffering make a grave 
mistake. They proceed upon the false ideafthat 
it is legitimate to procure relief from pain by 
destroying physical sensibility. This method, 
carried to the last extremity, would kill the 
patient to end suffering. It is not presumed 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will raise the dead, but it often does restore 
those who are given up as hopeless cases. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, when used according to 
directions, is warranted to eradicate from the 
system allforms of malarial disease, such as 
Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Intermittent, 
Remittent, and Billious Fevers, and disorders 
of the liver. Try it. The experiment is a safe 
one, and will cost you nothing ifa cure is not 
effected. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











FALL PLANTING Sze szzsetnerrimen. in 


Old and New Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
Roses, Peonies, Hedge Plants, etc. Abridged 
Catalogue mailed free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, HSzetes 
SOE ARTE SES LR TS 


CHESHIRE SWINE. 


_ We will send free illustrated circular and price 
list on application. One Hundred young Cheshires 
Just ready for shipment. See Farmer for Sep- 
tember 4th. Will ship C. O. D. 


W. G. SMITH & CO., 
Mansfield, (Richland Co.) Ohio. 


Cabinets $3 


Per Dozen at 


WALL 


East Grand Circus Park, 
DETROIT, ons 





4-3m 





MICH. 


: (S~ During the month of September 
I will reduce the price of my cabinets to 
$3 per dozen. 


Grecian Wheat. 


‘One hundred bushels for seed, well cleaned and 


ed, in lots to suit 
‘ushel, including bags. SE te Clee per 
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THE DIAMOND 





se : nd es som 
A PRACTICAL FARMERS’ MILL! 


FOUR Separations at ONE Operation. 


It is built to last, and not only does its work well, 
but will last longer, clean grain faster and more 
thoroughly than any other mill in the market. 


Where It Surpasses ALL Others. 


The screens of the Diamond are not set in slides 
like other mills, but are caught in ratchet grooves 
axd can be raised or lowered and the pitch chang- 
ed without ever stopping the mill. This is a few 
feature in fanning mills, secured by caveat to this 
company, and it gives the screens a convenience 
and cleaning capacity far beyond any other mill. 
If the dealer in your vicinity does not have the 
Diamond Mill write for terms, etc., to the 


Diamond Fanning Mill Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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A new departure that will increase the yield from three to five bushels to the acre. No clogging or bunching; 
no hoes to raise to clear the trash; no clumps of wheat and bare spots back of them, but the grainis deposited evenly over the 


P. P. MAST & CO., Manufacturers, Springfield, Ohio. 
E. P. BURRALL, State Agent, Jackson, Mich. 


ground at auniform depth. 





BANKING HOUSE 


— OF — 


David Preston & Co, 


(CAMPAU: BUILDING, ) 


Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 





We transact a general banking business; allow 
interest on time deposits; buy and sell U. S., 
State, County, City and School District Bonds, 
Land Warrants, Land Scrip, No. 1 Mortgages, and 
Commercial Paper. 


We sell drafts on London, Paris, Berlin, Rome 
and all the principal cities of Europe. 


We purchase Trade Dollars and all classes of 
Foreign Gold and Silver Coins. All classes of 
Mutilated Coins and Bank Notes. 


Office hours from 9 a. m. to 3 p.m. 


DAVID PRESTON & CO. 
When in Detroit and Looking for 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


iii 


Farnitire Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 





have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. 


A special purchase of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


314 yards long, from $1 35 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and “ AU- 
RORA” Carpet Sweepers. 


ADOT & Ketcham 


141 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW VARIETY. 
Clawson Hybrid or Wallace Wheat 


This is a white wheat, very stiff straw, has stood 
up well this year. It has yielded better than the 
Clawson and bids fair to be the most desirable 
wheat to raise, and to supersede the Clawson and 
all other varieties of wheat. It has been raised on 
all kinds of soil and has done remarkably well, is 
very hardy, standing the winter well. It is a wee- 
vil proof, bald wheat. Yield, 30. to 50 bushels. 
Price in lots as follows: 

1 to 5 bags (2 bushels).............. $5 50 each 
5 to 15 bags (2 busheis).............. 5 00 each 
15 to 50 bags (2bushels).............. 
Car lots, in bags (2 bushels).......... 8 75 each 

These prices include bags. Orders must be ac- 
companied by cash, postoffice order, drafts on De- 
troit or New York, or by express. If no directions 
are given for Shipping, will send all orders by ex- 
press. Mention this paper. Address 


H. S. CLAWSON, 
Laingsburg, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
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will be mailed free to allapplicants. Invaluable 
to all farmers and gardeners. 

CATALOGUE OF DUTCH BULBS, 
Flowering Roots and Choice Winter Wheats, 
ready for mailing August 15th. Send for it. 

TURNIP SEEDS, new crop ready in July. 
Write for prices. 


D. M. FERRY & C0., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Peach Trees 


We offer for the eoming Season a large and 

-_ Complete nets rete, of Choleest Varieties, 
ment 0 S 

wholesale and retail. Catilegene Helen mies 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ & SO 
MONROE NURSERY, htt gg 


a28-6t 


The Valley Wheat. 


After two years’ trial on my farm it has proved 
to be the hardiest, largest yielding and best wheat 
I ever raised. Did not rust, blight or shrink when 
everything else around it did. Choice clean seed 
for sale at $2 per bushel: new bags, 











Address 
A. L, RICHARDSON, Box 4, Parma, Mich, 


5c. h. 
auldtt A. P, CODDINGTON, Tecumseh, Mich, 





A $15.00 SET OF TEETH FOR $5.00! 





ESSIG, the Dentist, 


Having Removed His Dental Parlors to 


NO. 43 MICHIGAN AVE., DETROIT, 


Will, on and after August 1st, 1883, make a two-thirds reduction from his former 


charges for his Best sets of teeth on rubber, 
est Material and fully warranted in all respects for $5. 


the 


ivinga perfect upper or lower set of 
he “8. S. White,” 


“‘H. D. Justi,” orthe celebrated ‘“‘Cross Pin” teeth will be used, either of which are 
considered the most beautiful and life like in appearance and for, strength and dura- 


bility are unequalled. 


Dr. ESSIG has supplied his dental parlors with every improvement in dental 
science and can insure his patrons of first-class work in every thing pertaining to 
dentistry. Having had eight years successful practice in his profession, he is confi- 
dent of his ability to do work surpassed by none. 


‘‘ Vitalized Air” and a new process of ** Freezing the Gums,” used 


in extracting. [8° COLD FILLING A SPECIALTY. 


Teeth inserted on Gold, Continuous Gum, and Platina bases at living prices. 
VISITORS TO: DETROIT. 


Having in my employ efficient assistants, I am enabled to furnish a complete set 
of teeth on rubber within five hours of taking the impression, so that persons living 
at a distance need not be unnecessarily delayed. ; 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


WATERLOO 





YEAST CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


Twit Bros. 
YEAST ! 


It is the Best in the 
Market. 


Try 1T and be convinced, that the below remarks of the editor of the reliable and well-known 


MICHIGAN FARMER, are true. 


From the Michigan Farmer. r . 
The well-known Twin BrotHers’ Yeast was never in greater demand or stood higher in the esti- 
mation of the consumers than to-day, although many counterfeits have been put upon the market 
with the intention of selling them upon the well-merited reputation of the Twin BRoTHERs’ brand. 
Other manafacturers have adopted a name and trade-mark as closely age ogg | the TWIN BRrortH- 
ERs as they dare, and sell their worthless stuff by deceiving the people with the idea that it is the 
original and true Yeast Cakes known as the Twin Bros.’ Give all such pep a wide berth, and re- 


fuse to buy their miserable counterfeits. 


If you wish to have good brea 


and sound digestion, stick 


to ihe Twin Brotuers’ Yeast Cakes, and you will always have them. 


Manufactured by the WATERLOO YEAST CO., ij 


T. W. FILER, ° 
Manager Waterloo Yeast Co. 


208 Miehigan Ave.,y Detroit, Mich. 





YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 


SHOULD ATTEND 


pee 





he 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(ee Send for Journal. 


DAVIS & RANKIN 


170 Lake St., 


Chicago, 
MFRS. OF THE 


FAIRLAMB 


MILK CAN 


Cream Gathering, 


AND DEALERS IN 
CREAMERY SUPPLIES- 


200 Cans sent on trial 
Send for Catalogu 


Soe auz-5t 











The Goldsmith Bryant and St’atton Business 
University is a live practical school, its course of 
study and Counting House system of Actual Busi- 
ness is unequalled. Ask our graduates and the 
business men of Detroit about our School. Call,or 
Griswold St., opposite City 

W. F. JEWELL, Prin. 
au21-8t 


MICHIGAN 


FEMALE SEMINARY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Location delightful; school on Mt. Holyoke 
olan; influence Christian but not sectarian. Fine 
ibrary, cabinet, telescope and musical instru- 


send for circulars. 
Hall, Detroit. 





ments. Fall term begins Sept. 6th, 1883. For 
catalogue address MISS M. H. SPRAGUE, 
jy10-tf Principal, Kalamazoo. 





MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The College year begins September 4th, 1883. 
Examinations at 9 a. M. 

The course of instruction has been so arranged as 
to have lectures in veterinary throughout the year. 

The College has a full corps of competent Pro- 
fessors and ample facilities forinstruction in the 
natural sciences. 

Send for catologne to 
jy10-3m R. G. BAIRD, Secretary. 





 25e per quart, 2 Colors. 
E Ag gioc per pint, 1 Color. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price. Good for either 
Writing, Copying, Shading, Stamping, or Chromo- 
graphic use. 

COLORS: Violet, Blue, Black, Green, 
Oran and Carmine. Answer equally well 
Sor Silk, Wool or Hogg Dyes. Laundry Bluing, 
15c. per quart, Name choice of colors in your 
order. Obtained only of THe ILLUsTRATED MED- 
ICAL JOURNAL Co., DETROIT, MicH. 228-8t 


WANTED Stock. Salary and. expenses 

















Midder's Side Door Hanger, 


It does away with the iron track, 
and is the only hanger that 


Cannot be Thrown Off the 
rack, 


thereby obviating the great diffi- 
culty that has heretofore existed 
with all other Hangers. It is 
stronger and less liable to break, 
runs easily and will not get out of 
order. 


The Eidder Slide Door Hanger Co., 
Sole Proprietorsand Manufacturers 
Address all orders to 
B. J. FLUMMERFELT, M’gr., 
Romeo, Mich. 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


Portable & Statiouary 


STEAM ENGINES, 


And Steam Boilers of. the best design, material & 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes are especially 
adaptea to 





| FARM AND PLANTATION USE. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with 
capacity of from Three to Fifty Thousand. Feet 
per day, with One Saw. Send for our special cir- 
cular of our No. 1 Plantation Saw Mill, which we 


~ $200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent free 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 


ANTED—100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of energy, tact and good address, to sell our 
books this fall and winter; everyone who shows 
ability for the business will be promoted to a po- 
sition of trust and responsibility. The business 
will pay from $600 to $1,000 the first year, and 
double the second; stateage, he erience in life, 





JHRSHY SI! 
RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 


situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.C. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. : 
This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. First 
Prize at Michi- 
gan State Fair in 
1882, in yearling 
class. His sire, 
the justly cele- 
brated Farmer's 
Glory, has won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into this 
country. 

Some choice ani- 
mals for sale. 





Address 


Visitors welcome. 


ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 
J.F. MULDRAGH, Manager, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOSK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


jy3tf 
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CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 

Our customers have the arvantage of our many 
a Bs sep -_ vdbferent large 
collec 0 uD: of com, afferent y 
low prices Cecense of qatent Of mess and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondence solicited. Mention Mromsaan Bazar 

: ap4-6m. 


ER. 
POWELL BROS., 


a26tf Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. , 


“ OAKLAWN FARM, 
. Potable nape ting, and Breeding 
Percheron-Norman Horses 
WORTH $2,500,000.00 


Imported from Franee and Bred 
since 1872, by 


M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, Du Page Co., Mlincis, 


35 miles West of Chicago 
on C. & N.-W, R’y. 












Prices low for qual- 
ity of stock, and 
EVERY STALLION 
GUARANTEEDA 
BREEDER. 
rted the Past Three Months. 


390 Im 
consisting of finest animals, with choicest igrees, 


gy in the Percheron Stud Book of France, 
and the Percheron-Norman Stud Book of the United 
States. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


6,000 Acres of Land 


FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale 6,000 Acres of Land, situated 
in the townships of MAYFIELD AND ARCADIA, La- 
PEER Co., MicH., within nine miles of Lapeer City 
the County seat, flourishing and good market town 
and within three miles of the Michigan Central 
and Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin Railroads. 
This land consists of about 5,050 acres of wild and 
1,000 acres of cleared. Will sell the wild land in 
lots of 40 acres and upwards at from $5 to $15 per 
acre; terms, 10 per cent of purchase down. The 
cleared infarms of 83 acres or more to suit’ pur- 
chaser price from $15 to $35 per acre; terms, 
one-third down. Ten years time will be given 
on all balances, drawing interest. Investigation 
and examination solicited. Address 

HENRY STEPHENS, 
No. 990 Woodward, Ave. Detroit. 
or A. L. STEPHENS, 
St. Helens, Roscommon Co., Mich. 


Desirable Farm For Sale. 


The “Mission Farm,” adjoining the village of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., consisting of 160 acres, can be 
purchased on easy terms. There are 120 acresim- 
proved; well fenced and underdrained; good build- 
ings; fine fruit and splendid water in abundance. 
Within half a mile of depot renders it very desira- 
ble for a home. Stock, fruit, garden or grain 
farm. While the season has been unprecedented 
in storms and wet weather, doing much damage to 
crops, everything on this farm looks fine. The 
crops are splendid. Corn, oats, wheat, grass, etc., 
were never better, and I would invite anyone who 
wants to buy a farm for a nice home to go and see 
it. {tis the finest farm in Isabella County, and 
adjoins one of the most prosperous and flourish- 
ing villages in Michigan. Information can be ob- 
tained at the farm or of 
f6-tf GEO. A. BAKER, Saginaw Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Owing to the death of the late Andrew H. Cut- 
ter, all his real and personal property is offered 
for sale very low to close up the estate. It con- 
sists of a very fine stock and grain farm of 340 
acres in Concord, Jackson County, Mich.; a farm 
of 60 acres in Spring Arbor Jackson Co. Mich. Two 
stallions, Joe Barker and Mambrino Waxy, and 
several very fine colts out of Black Cloud, Ham- 
let and other good horses; besides some very fine 
cattle and sheep. The farms will be sold on long 
time with asmall cash payment downif desired. 

For further rw apply to 

MRS. A. H. CUTTER, Parma, Mich. 
or C. C. BLOOMFIELD, Jackson, Mich. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


And Exchange. Send for new list of August 15. 
The largest and best list of Farms ever offered 
in Michigan. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 
Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit Mich. 
HILLED PLOWS, worWent arate, por. 
« work, light draft, fa 
fect scouring, and economy in use. Best 
Jointer and Best Wheel made. Call on our 


een th or address THREE RIVERS PLOW 
. Three Rivers, Mich. . 


“Over THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
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DIRECTORY 


Michigan Breeders. 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 
e) oughbred Shorthorns. Young bulls and heifers 
aid 














HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 
A Suffolk and Essex swine, Stock for Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. © noa® 


EO. B. COLE, Lansing, Mich, breeder 
Berkshire and Saffolk Swine ail Berkshing 
stock recorded Corresnondence solicited. of@tng 


Meade ot he ital Cee aR 
«breeder of pure br ‘0! 

breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and 

can Poland China Records. 














for sale. Correspondence solicited. R 
seven miles north on Gravel Road. 


Ry BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co., breeder of 
thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and J ersey Red 
swine; stoc Write for prices. my29 


D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorongh- 
bred J ersey Red Hogs. Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Lifingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for gale. 
Terms reasonable. mys-ly 


8. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder ef 
. Registered Shorthorns of leading families— 
Pomonas, Floras, ete. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. aplotf 
OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


G EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 
FT see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* 





for sale. 























MPROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains of 

erties Out Hor parties tice CARE 
> . For par a 

SWANN, Farmer, alkerville, Ont. joo 





e Mich., ure Suffolk 
Chester White Swine Also S: pangied Ham 
burg fowls. Choice Stock for sale, ‘ 


Chester Whites. 
RANK C. CREGO, breeder and ry of 
at 








the choicest strains of Chester White 
Parties open — that is strictly firs 
reasonable prices, should address us at once 
Strickland, Isabella Co., Mich. - 


ICHARDSON & REED, J 

R _— — y Beye “white Swe e 
ow real 0 ring pigs. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. veaninaied 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Coun Mick,, 
ai breeder and pn Mas of Chester whe 

bred from stock obtained from the celebrated 

of S. H. Todd, Ohio, and 8. G. Ta lor, Cass 
Mich., and the best strains of blood in ‘Liinole aa 
Pennsylvania, Young stock for sale, not akim, 


Also Shorthorn Cattle. 
Satisfaction pra my . , Correspondence solicited, 


New York Breeders. 

















C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns. 
Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayle: 
familles. Stock for sale. All correspondence 
receive prompt attention. jal7-3m 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families. Rose 

of Sharon, Phyllis and You ary; also breeder 

ef Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland: 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder ef thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock for sale. Write for prices. f141ly* 


M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, Howel 
Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle an 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 
able. je-ly 


M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge Farm, 
eJ- Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthorn 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 

















for sale. jny1-83-ly* 
J ee MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale, 


both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms. Cor- 
respondence solicited. j2-6m* 





S. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
. thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. apl0otf 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
. Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 


e) an McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 

. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 

ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jersey Red swine, 

aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
\ V « breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Sheep. 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


Holsteins, 


R G. WASHBURN, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co., 
. breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred and 
imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


M. A. ROWLEY, breeder and dealer in 
Dutch Fresian (Holstein) Cattle and Regis 
tered Berkshire Pigs. Residence, one half mile 
west of Grand Trunk Depot, Mt Clements. 010-3m 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
¢ er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 013-ly 


UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
. dealer in Holstein cattle. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 



































Devons. 


J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 

« prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 626-ly 


ee 











Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 

. Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other noted 

strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 

Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, 4 mile east of village. 











Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 

Eerino ’ ioe and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited. 











Herefords. 


Tn ee ee ADT ia a 
ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. Davic 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Co: 
licited. of-ty 








SHEEP.—American Merinos. 


J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates 
. of registered Merino sheep, Yong soe 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Tay# ty® 


Ohio Breeders. 


SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 


E CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Lorain Gomme. 
e Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred Spanish 
no Sheep. Prize Winners. stock for sale, elstly 


W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., Ohie 

2s og pea wll or veo ute Merine 
eep; all register ermont . 

stock always for sale. s19-ly 






































ARNOLD, 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MECH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J.C. GC. H. R.,; 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 





phatically a herd of prize winners, 


C. Record. §S rates by American United 
States and A Express Com} es. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock t.class. For 


prices and particulars address as above. 
All correspondence promptly answered. mr2}-ly 





TURNER & HUDSON 
LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF— 


Berkshire, Suffolk & Poland-China Swine 


Largest, best and most complete herds of these 
breeds, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neither 
ains nor expense have been spared in getting 
hese choice 
tion to all who may favor us with orders. 


All Breeding Stock Registered. 
SPECIAL SALE OF MERINOS.. 


Being about to lease my farm, I wiil sell my en-' 





to suit purchasers. The flock consists of 75 ewes 
from one to five years old, six stock rams and 25 
lambs. Stock recorded in both Vermont and 
Michigan Registers. Address 

al2-8 CHAS. E. SOUTHWELL, Marshall, Mick. 





SHEEP.—Merinos. 


L SPRAGUE, Farmington, Mich., breeder of 
. soap ggg registered Merino sheep. 
Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. jy31- 


m C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, 
. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merino 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly* 


T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of thorough- 

bred Merino sheep. Stock in both Vermont 
and “Michigan Registers. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. my8-6m 


AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breeders 
of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 
Correspondence solicited. f13-ly, 


B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered Me- 
e rino Sheep, proprietor of ‘Prairie Home ”’ 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6-ly 


DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 
registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos. Stock for sale on very reasonable terms, 
Correspondence solicited. d26-ly 


E J. & E. W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liv- 
‘4, ingston Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sale, Correspondence solicited. 8196m* 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mictigan 
. Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwoot 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. m30-6m 


C0 M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co 
Reg 





























- I keep on hand at all times a good stock o! 
istered Merino sheep of my own breeding o7 
selection in Vermont. Stock always forsale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po 
land-China Swine. Achoice lot of young stock fo: 
sale at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder 0 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock Foy 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 


LL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer iz 
Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot o/ 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Res) 
cence in Blackman; P, 0., Jackson, Mich. 


m 8. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 
. Co., breeder of tered Merinos, ‘bred from 
the best flocks in Vermont, ‘Also high grades. 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
4, Ooughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock con: 
tantly on hand. jai7-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 
* oughbred Merine pa ap pp in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, together with recent selections from some ot 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. . 1a81-8m 























ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited  181-1v 








Shr opsbire Downs. 





HUBBARD, Marshall, Mich., breeder and 
. importerjof Shropshire a. Imported and 
stock bred from imported sheep for sale. Write 
for prices. jy17-6m 


W aay J. GARLOCK, Howell. Michigan. 

The only flock and herd of imported Shrop- 
shire sheep in Livingston Co., and the oldest es- 
All lambs this 








if other Choice Songs and Ballads words 

paid. STarRK Nursery, Louisianna, Mo. Ho) 88 Baden eee ee om. and music fori6¢- Patten & Co., 47 Barclay st. NY 
perday at home. Samples worth #5 free. Gold &Silver ChromoCards,no 2 alike, with name eek in vi town. T d $5 outfit 

$5 to $20 sige Boinson e Con tonne te | ioe, postpaid, Geo, I, R Seite i Baume 6 Con Ported ee 


A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MicH. 
My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired 
Arnold’s Sambo, Black Tom, Hopeful, .M 
W.S., and Dixie. Stock first c’ Prices reason- 
able. Special rates by express. ome 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. . 
heifers, calves and cows. Cneice nes 


Bulls, 
straing All Herd Book registered. Will 
very reasonable at private sale, 





apis 





‘“SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have alse 
three of the finest breeding yards of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address 

mr6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 
including descendants from some of the most 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. @. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited, 
B. G. BUELI.s, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mieh. 





jett 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 


Fresh Importation of Holsteins. 








Our importation of Holsteins or Dutch-Friesians 
has just arrived in good shape, and are a very nice 
lot. Wecan spare a few first class animals at rea- 
sonable prices. Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Imported Hampshire and Southdown Yearling 
Pra 4 and Berkshire Pigs of soneeres breeding: 
for sale. Address, McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 
Alta Vista age | Farm, St. Clair, Mich. 
Mrai-Ul. 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroft. Mich, Sales conducted 
throughout the State. Well posted in pedigrees 
and breeding, 


ARMERS! Send 25 cts. in stamps for a 

of FISHER’S GRA N TABLES, showing the 
value of different kindslof grain in bushels and 
pounds at a given price from 10 cts to two dollars 
($2) per bushel, together with a complete ready 
teckoner, showing the price of any article or 
pound fro of a cent and upwards; also a tahle 
of wages doard, interest, rent, hay table, 
ness laws, etc. 
A. H. PERKINS, 44 Larned St., West, 


o17-tf 

















Detroit. Mick: 


SPRINGDALE HERDS. 


erds together. We warrant satisfac- 


tire flock of registered American Merinos in lots — 


B. J. re te ; 


ie 
} 
1. 
y 
Ss 


spe eer 
we ase oe 


> 5 5 So 





Se it 


Sete seep 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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September 4, 1883. 
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A MOUNTAIN BRIDAL. 





TARN TO BROOKLET. 


J was a tarn on the mountain side; 
Misty and chill, 
Over the hill. 

Over and under the pine-woods wide, 
Heard I the wandering wind 
Moaning, as one who could never find 

A place where he might abide. 


I was alone in my hollow glen; 
Sunset’s red gleam— 
* The moon's pallid beam— 
The cry of the beast from his unknown den— 
They haunted the lonesome wood, 
Only to deepen its solitude; 
"Was I alive, love, then? 


Once, in a darkling dream, I heard— 
O, to know where— 
High in the air, : 
Something that sang to me, thrilled in me, stirred 
Life that I knew not was mine; 
A ripple of melody, dim and divine; 
A far-off familiar word. 


Once, in a noonday trance, I saw 
A glimmer of white, 
A wonder of light, 

A radiance of crystal without a flaw, 
Shining through moss and fern, 
Glimpsing and hiding, with many a turn, 

Yet coming, by some sweet law; 


Coming to me, 0 my brooklet-bride: 
Yes, it was thou— 
Part of me now— 
Coming, with grace of a sunbeam to glide 
Into my soul's shadow deep; 
Waked by their laughter from sloth and from 
Thee must [ follow, my guide! /[sleep, 


Mine, O my blessing, my mountain born! 
Out of the glen, 
Down among men, 
Winsomely leading me forth, like the mern. 
Heaven on thy musical lip, 
Fresh from the wells where the holy stars dip, 
Rousing me up from self-scorn. 


Btill at our tryst on the mountain-side 
Something we keep 
Hidden too deep, 
Ever to whisper through earth so wide; 
Love that we dimly know 
Leaves the world fresher wherever we g0, 
ne in our life, O my bride! 
—Congregationalist 
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THE TWO AGES. 





Folks were happy as days were long, 
In the old Arcadian times; 

When life seemed only a dance and song, 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes. 

Our world grows bigger, and stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 

We've quite forgotien the golden age, 
And come to the age of gold. 


Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century Jam)- at play 
Mean mutton, and nothing more. 

Onur swains at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old; 

So they couple the crook of the golden age 
With the hook in the age of gold. 


¥rom Corydon's reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest fame; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
With the echoes of Daphne’s name, 

They kindly left us a lasting gange 
Of their musical art, we're told; 

And the Pandean pipe in the golden age 
Brings mirth to the age of gold. 


Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 
From the shepherdess up to the queen— 
Cared little for bonnets, and less for shawls, 

And nothing for crinoline. 
But now simplicity’s not the rage, 
And it’s funny to think how cold 
The dress they wore in the golden age 
Would seem in the age of gold. 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons and steam, 

Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old regime; 

And, in 8pite of Lempriere’s dazzling page, 
“I'd give—though it might seem bold— 

A hundred years of the golden age 
For a year of the age of gold. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE, 


Has a bicycle ever saved a man’s life? 
A eurious question, and one to which I 
imagine few persons could answer affirma- 
tively. I am one of’those few, however, 
and as the life in question had a particular 
interest for me, being my own, all the de 
tails of the terrible event are firmly fixed 
in my memory. 

The case is entirely without parallel, 
and will, I venture to think, interest gen- 
eral readers, though they may have nolove 
for ‘‘a rubishy bicycular thing,” as I once 
heard an old farmer call my beloved ma- 
chine. I was always very fond of bicycl- 
ing, and from the time when I was a 
small boy, and labored for hours at a 
bone-shaker, to the days when I became 
the proud possessor of one of the firs; 
bicycles ever manufactured, I reveled in 
the enchanting pastime, spending hours. 
which should have been otherwise occu- 
pied on the back of my iron horse, thus 
putting my physical powers a long way 
ahead of my mental. In fact, I hated the 
sight of a book, and was never happy un- 
less scouring the country on my bicycle. 
My father was a doctor in a little Kentish 
village, and having alarge family, he was 
thankful indeed when, at the sge of 19, a 
commission was obtained for me by a 
wealthy friend in a regiment about to 
sail for India. (No awful examinations 
in those days!) And one fine morning I 
found myself with the King’s own at 
Plymouth, starting in H. M.S. @anges 
for our mighty Eastern Empire. 


I will not attempt to describe my months 
of sea life, because every one kas read of 
nantical adventures dozens of times before; 
suffice to say I was very sea-sick and miser- 
able the first week on board, like every- 
body else, and caught myself wishing I 
was dead. I found afterward that this was 
rather a common wish with people in the 
first agonies ofthis malady. Then I re- 
covered, andenjoyed myself like every- 
body else, and saw a flying-fish, and was 
disappointed with it, like everybody else; 
and fished for hours, with about a quarter 
of a mile of line over the stern, catching 
nothing, like everybody else; and when 
we sighted land I was thankful, like 
everybody else. 


A grand new bicycle was my father’s 
parting present to me, and great was my 
delight at finding that another young 
“‘sub ” in my regiment was also a bicyclist. 
In these days, when the “iron wheel” has 


very strange; but, to realize my surprise 
and pleasure, you must. remember that a 
bicycle was then a comparative curiosity, 
and a bicyclist a person to be stared at 
and admired or otherwise. 

Enormous was the amount of money 
betted by us on races to come, innumer- 
able the beauties discovered in our own 
machines. Once we attempted to race on 
board, down one side of the deck; but a 
nasty lurch nearly sent my companion 
overboard, and the Captain soon put a 
stop to our proceedings. 

Well, we reached our destination at last, 
and steamed up the mighty Hooghly to 
Calcutta. 

Words fail me to describe the sensation 
which our bicycles caused. They were, I 
believe, the first ever secn in India; and 
as we rode together into the town, some 
days after our arrival, one would have 
thought it was the triumphal entry of 
some eastern potentate. 

Our first appearance was hailed with a 
cry of horror by a crowd of mendicants 
and children hovering round the outside 
of the market. Curiosity, however, soon 
got the better of their fear, and by the 
time we had ridden a quarter of a mile, 
there was a regular mob at our heels, all 
following silently, with grave, earnest 
faces and a quiet tread—in fact, they 
might have been attending some funeral. 

Soon every available stall and house-top 
was crammed with heads; the street in 
front of us seemed cleared as if by magic; 
and on we rode as slowly as possible, try- 
ing to look like judges. 

The first horse we came to nearly went 
into a fit. Had a native been driving, 
the consequences would probably have 
been serious; but the white soldier in the 
vehicle pulled the unhappy beast up, and 
made it follow and examine our bicycles. 

These operations were watched by our 
bodyguard with the deepest interest. We 
did not see many horses in town, fortun- 
ately, and the stalled oxen generally em- 
ployed as beasts of burden paid not the 
slightest attention to us. At length we 
arrived at a drinking fountain and alight- 
ed from our machines, causing another 
loud cry of astonishment. We had a re- 
freshing drink and remounted. 

As we reached the outskirts of the town 
we quickened our pace, and, finding a 
grand level stretch of road in front of us, 
began to race, soon leaving every one far 
behind. 

I could fill a book with the curious in- 
cidents and accidents which befell us in 
going ‘‘up country.” Our regiment was 
always on the move,and panics of one kind 
or another were very frequent on our bi- 
cycling excursions. 

On one occasion, when I was riding 
quietly, a half-demented native (one of 
the few remaining followers of Jugger- 
naut) ran out into the road in front of me, 
and fell down almost under my bicycle. 
The unfortunate man wished to sacrifice 
himself, as he would have done under the 
huge wheels which carry hisgod. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that I avoided 
him, and he rose with the air of a person 
who had quite made up his mind to leave 
this world, but had suddenly come back 
to itby a short cut. It certainly never 
struck him that his religious arrangements 
would put me out in the least. 

My friend, too, met with an unpleasant 
adventure. Peacocks are common birds 
in India, and in some parts are sacred, no 
one being allowed to kill or shoot them; 
they swarm in the jungles, and are 
sometimes seen domesticated round the 
villages, strutting about like so many 
barn-door fowls in an English farm. 

My friend found this out to his cost; for 
one day, turning a corner at a good pace, 
he ran into a flock of them, coming a 
nasty cropper himself, and killing one of 
the unfortunate birds. Endless compli- 
cations followed. The owner vowed 
nothing we could give him would com- 
pensate for the loss of his sacred fowl, 


| that ill-luck would fall on him and his 


house, and that the ‘‘sahib” would cer 
tainly die before the week was out. The 
‘‘sahib,” having given the man every 
farthing he had with him, and implored 
him to think no more about the matter, 
mounted his fallen steed and rode back to 
the camp, feellng somewhat crestfallen. 

The affair did not end here, however. 
The native authorities of the village came 
in a body to our commanding officer; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty he man- 
aged to pacify them. 

This occurrence created a bad impres- 
sion in the place; and we were both very 
glad to leave it for another station higher 
up the country. We were now approach- 
ing the hills, and the long-talked of bi- 
cycle race I was to ride against my friend 
Fred Bent had not yet come off. Soon 
our pet pastime would have to be aban- 
doned for an indefinite period; so one 
evening after mess we drew up and sign- 
ed articles in the regular professional style 
to ride a ten-mile race for a bet of five 
pounds aside, my opponent to receive 
three minutes start (this little arrangement 
would have made us both forfeit our right 
to ever ride again as amateurs, but we did 
not know that then. and I dare say we 
should net have cared if we had). We 
were now stationed at the foot of the hills. 
The ground to our north become gradual- 
ly broken, rising peak after peak, and 
stretching away to the region of eternal 
snow. 

There was a grand native road withina 
short distance of our camp, running away 
for ten miles as flat as a drawing: board. 
It lay through the open plain, and thena 
deserted tract was reached, becoming 
wider as the road proceeded, and finally 
swallowing it up in an impenetrable jun- 
gle. It wason this road I intended to 
train. Bent had found a circular path 
round some native huts a short way from 
the station, measuring about six laps to 
the mile, and here he prepared himself for 
the coming struggle. 

After a week of such training as would 
make a modern athlete’s hair stand onend 
—meat almost raw, chopped up very fine- 
ly; little drinks of neat brandy, &c.—we 
considered ourselves fit for the contest; 
and the adventure I am now about to re- 
late occured the evening before the event- 
fulday. Iwas just starting for a last 
ride over my favorite course, when an 
officer passing stopped me, and said: 

“‘ Have you heard of the tiger, Harvie?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“The natives have just brought word 





‘80 Many Votaries, this may seem nothing 


that a large tiger is marked down in the 


, 


jungle about ten miles from here; so don’t 
go too far this evening.” 

“All right,” I laughed. “I think a 
tiger would find it a difficult matter to 
cateh me—my training would tellon him.” 

I had not seen any large wild beasts as 
yet, and my notion of a tiger was a thin, 
sleepy-looking animal, as I had once seen 
in a traveling menagerie. Away I rode, 
my comrade’s caution forgotten before I 
had gone a mile. 

I started on a good pace, but not racing, 
as I intended to do all I knew coming 
home. In about an hour I reached my 
usual halting place, ten miles from the 
camp; but this being the last night of my 
training, I made up my mind to ride an- 
other couple of miles, and then do the 
whole distance back at-my best pace. 

I rode on, and in another ten minutes 
found myself in the jungle. 

Now for the race home. 

Dismounting, I oiled my machine, tight- 
ened up every screw, and then sat down 
on a bowlder to rest and enjoy the pros- 
pect. A beautiful scene it was, too, 

Above me rose the grand mountains, 
their snowy tops blushing crimson in the 
setting sun; here a little waterfall, like a 
thread of gold and silver, flashing down 
the mountain-side, and twining in and out 
among the masses of trees and rocks; there 
a glimpse of fairyland through a jungle 
vista. A post or “ tank,” as they are call 
ed, surrounded by dense foliage, festoon- 
ed by parasitical climbing plants, glowed 
with flowers of every imaginable hue; 
humming-birds, like fiery gems, flashed 
hither and thither, darting in and out 
among the trees. On the “tank” floated 
water fowl of every kind, and the banks 
were alive with gorgeous birds, their 
plumage rivalling the flowers in brilliancy 
and variety of color. But now the 
shadows were deepening, the crimson on 
the mountain-tops had disappeared, and 
the cold snow began to look gray and 
ghostly. A flying fox went rustling past 
me, and I hastily prepared to mount, for 
there is scarcely any twilight in India, 
and I knew it would soon be dark. 

As I rose my eyes encountered some- 
thing which made me start and nearly 
drop my bicycle. 

There, not forty yards off was, a tiger. 
I knew the animal well enough; but how 
different he looked from the lean, half- 
starved little beast 1 had seen at home! 
He had just come into the open space 
from a dense jungle-break, and sat there 
washing his face and purring in a content- 
ed sort of way, like a huge cat. 

Was I frightened? Not an atom. I 
had my bicycle and a start of forty yards, 
so if I could not beat him it was a pity. 

He had not seen me yet, and [stood for 
another minute admiring the handsome 
creature, and then quietly mounted (the 
tiger was directly on my right, while the 
road stretched away in front of me). The 
noise I made roused him. We looked up, 
and then, after deliberately stretching 
himself, came leaping with long, graceful 
bounds over the rank grass and rocks 
which separated him from the road. He 
did not seem a bit argry, but evidently 
wished to get a nearer view of such an ex- 
traordinary object. 

Forty yards, however, I thought was 
quite near enough for safety. The tiger 
was in the road behind me now; so I pull- 
ed myself together and began to quicken 
pace. 

Would he stop, disgusted, after the first 
hundred yards, and give up the chase, or 
would he stick to it? I quite hoped he 
would follow me, and already pictured in 
my mind the graphic description I would 
write home of my race with the tiger. 


Little did I think what a terrible race it 
was going to be. I looked behind me. 
By Jove! he was “‘sticking to it.”. Icould 
not judge the distance, but at any rate, I 
was no further from him than when we 
started. Now for a spurt! I rode the 
next half mile as hard as I could, but on 
looking round, found I had not gained a 
yard. 


The tiger was on my track, moving with 
a long, swinging trot, and was going quite 
as quickly as I was. 

For the first time I began to feel anxious, 
and thought uneasily of the ten long miles 
which separated me from safety. 

However, it was no good thinking now; 
it was my muscle and iron steed against 
the brute. I could only do my best and 
trust in Providence. 

Now there was no doubt about the tiger’s 
intentions; his blood was up, and on he 
came, occasionally giving vent to a roar 
which made the ground tremble. An- 
other mile had been traversed, and the 
tiger was slowly but surely.closing up. 

I dashed my pouch to the ground, hop- 
ing it would stop him for a few seconds; 
but he kept steadily on, and I felt that it 
was then grim earnest. 

I calculated we must be about seven 
miles from camp now, and before I could 
ride another four, my pftrsuer, I knew, 
must reach me. O, the agony of those 
minutes, which seemed to me like long 
hours! 

Another mile passed, and then another. 
I could hear him behind me now—pad, 
pad, pad, quicker, louder and louder. I 
turned in my saddle for a moment, and 
saw there were pot twenty yards separat- 
ing us! How enormous the brute looked, 
and how terrible! His tongue hung out, 
and the only sound he made was a con- 
tinual hoarse growl of rage, while his eyes 
seemed to literally flash fire. 

It was like some awful nightmare, and, 
with a shudder, I bent down over the 
handles and flew on. 

As I now sit quietly in my chair writ- 
ing, I find it hard to analyze the crowd of 
memories that went rushing through my 
brain during that fearful ride. I saw 
long-forgotten events in which I had taken 
part rise up distinctly before me, and 
while every muscle was racked with my 
terrible exertion my mind was clear, and 
my life seemed to pass before me like one 
long panorama. 

On, on, on; the slightest trip, I knew, 
would be fatal; a sudden jolt, ascrew giv- 
ing, and I should be hurled to instant 

death. 

Human strength would not stand much 
more; the prolonged strain had told upon 
me, and I felt it would soon be all over. 
My breath came in thick sobs, a mist 
gathered before my eyes—I was stopping; 
my legs refused to move and a thousand 





fiends seemed to be flitting about me, hold- 


ing me back, back! A weight was on my 
chest; I was choking, I wasdying. Then 
a few moments, which seemed a life-time, 
and then—crash—with a roar like thunder 
the tiger was upon me, and I was crushed 
to the ground. : 

Then [ heard shots fired, a Babel of 
men’s voices, and all was blank. 

* * * * * 

After many days of unconsciousness 
and raging fever, reason gradually return- 
ed, and [learned the particulars of my 
deliverance. 

A party of officers had started with a 
shikaree (or native hunter) to a trap which 
had been prepared for the tiger. A goat 
was tethered on the outside of the jungle, 
and the sportsmen had started to take up 
position in the trees near, to wait for their 
game, which the bleat of the goat, in the 
stillness of the night, would speedily have 
attracted. 

They were talking of our coming bicycle 
race as they went along, and expecting 
every moment to meet me on my journey. 
As they passed a clump of bushes I came 
in sight, about a quarter of a mile in front 
of them, whirling along in acloud of dust, 
which hid my terrible pursuer. They 
soon, however, saw my terrible danger. 
The huge brute, mad with rage, hurled 
himself upon me, just as we reached them. 

My friends stood almost petrified with 
terror, and did not dare to fire; but the 
shikaree, a man of iron nerve, and accus- 
tomed to face sudden danger of all kinds 
in the hunting-field, sprang to within a 
yard of the tiger, and putting his rifle al- 
most to the animal’s ear, fired twice, and 
blew his brains out just in time to save 
my life. I was drawn from under the 
palpitating body of my dead enemy,every 
one present believing that it was all up 
with me. 

Making a litter of boughs, they carried 
me into camp, where I lay for many weeks 
lingering between life and death.—-Lon- 
don Society. 

et Le 
A Famous Diamond. 

The following details of the origin of 
the famous jewel which adorns the 1m 
perial sceptre of Russia were furnished a 
resident of St. Petersburg by adescendent 
of the Armenian merchant who brought 
the stone to Russia: 

The diamond, in its rough state, formed 

the eye of an ido! in a temple near 
Trichinopoli, and was abstracted by a 
French renegade, who escaped with his 
prize to Persia. Here he wandered from 
town to town trying to dispose of it for 
a moderate sum, but only meeting with 
distrust and suspicion. At length, when 
the news of the theft had spread over 
India and reached Persia, fearing arrest, 
yhe accepted the offer of a Hebrew mer- 
chant and surrendered the diamond for 
$10,000. Mea:time the Shah was inform- 
ed, not only of the robbery, but also that 
the thief was residing in his territory, and 
had offered the stone repeatedly for sale. 
At once his Highness gave orders to arrest 
the man, dead or alive, and to seize the 
diamond. The Jewish merchant natural- 
ly became alarmed for the safety of his 
new acquisition, as well as that of his 
head, and gladly sold the stone to an 
astute Armenian merchant named Shafras 
for $60,000. The magnificence of Cather- 
ine the Great and her court was a by-word 
in Armenia and Persia, and Shafras 
knew right well that if he could reach St. 
Petersburg with his diamond he would be 
able to dispose of it at a handsome profit. 
The greatest difficulty was to secrete the 
stone so thoroughly about his person that 
in ease of his arrest it should not be dis- 
covered. It was too large for him to 
swallow, so he solved the problem by 
making a deep invision in the calf of his 
left leg, inserting the stone, and sewing 
up the wound with silver thread. When 
the cut had cicatrized sufficiently to allow 
the removal ef the wire, Shafras began his 
travels toward Russia. Had he known 
on arriving at the frontier that the dia- 
mond had been traced to the Jewish 
merchant, and from him to an Armenian, 
he would probably have tried to conceal 
his nationality. But he had boldly pro- 
claimed himself an Armenian merchant to 
the Shah’s inquisitive officials, was arrest- 
|ed, and consigned to prison on suspicion. 
Strong emetics were administered, but no 
diamond came to light. He was stripped 
naked, plunged into a hot bath, and then 
examined from head to foot, with no 
better success. Even a little torture was 
tried, but Shafras was firm; and in the 
end he was bundled unceremoniously 
over the frontier—his petty cash, how- 
ever, being retained. He reached Oren- 
burg, and here some compatriots advanced 
him some money to reach the capital. 

Catherine the Great was short of ready 
money when Shafras offered her his dia- 
mond for sale. He demanded $200,000 
for it but the Empress could not raise 
more than $100,000, and though she offer- 
ed 40,000 dessiatins, (at four acres each) of 
crown land in addition to this sum, 
Shafras refused. Catherine was greatly 
chagrined, and did not hide her annoy- 
ance; but she was too.noble a character to 
resort to the coercive measures which the 
Shah of Persia would have adopted with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Shafras was 
allowed to depart unmolested, and betook 
himself to Amsterdam to have his dia- 
mond cut. Here it was that the famous 
Count Orlov first saw the jewel for which 
his imperial mistress had sighed, and he 
determined to lay it as a gift at her feet. 
The bargain with Shafras was eoncluded 
off-hand, for Count Orlov never haggled. 
In exchange for thé diamond (which 

weighs 185 carats, and is valued at $1,500, - 
000) Count Orlov promised Shafras, on 
shis return to Russia $350,000 down, an 
annuity of $2,000, and a patent of nobil- 
ity. The Count kept his word; Shafras 
the merchant became Lazarev the gentle- 
man, cashed his bills at the imperial 
treasury, and drew $2,000 a year for the 
rest of his life which, as usual with an- 
nuitants, was a very prolonged one. Be- 
fore he died he became one of the richest 
men in Russia.. With the price of the 
diamond he bought minesin the Oural, 
land in Bessarabia, and houses in St. 
Petersburg. -The “‘unearned increment”’ 
in thirty years made him ten times a 
millionaire, and at the present day his 
descendants, numbering hundreds, are all 
immensely rich. Loris Melikov, former 
Minister of the Interior, and Delianov, at 
present Minister of Public Instruction are 








grandchildren of the Armenian Lazarey. 


THE MAYOR'S EARS. 


i 

The Evil One is generally considered to 
be the governing element in a mining 
camp. And this saying is not only true in 
one generation, but obtained even in the 
great silver streaks of Potosi, in far off 
Bolivia, as long ago as 1560, when five 
years after that new American treasure 
was opened, the town held over 30,000 
people within its limits. That year of 
grace, 1560, was drawing to its close, and 
Potosi groaned, or rather writhed, under 
the rule of its Alcalde, Don Diego de 
Esquivel, a bilious-minded and ambitious 
man of whom it was said that he sold 
justice to the heaviest holders of silver 
bars. Don Diego de Esquivel belonged to 
that bache'orhood that is not only a 
social plague but an element of danger to 
property-holders. For there are those 
who argue that bachelors and communists 
are bipeds of the same feather. At that 
moment His Honor was following the 
fairy feet of a dashing Potosinian damsel, 
who, however, regarded with disdain the 
amorous approaches of the municipal dig- 
nitary and struck her flag to the superior 
force of a soldier in the Turcoman regi- 
ment, then in garrison in the town. So 
that the Mayor passed from love to ven- 
geance and swore all sorts of terrible 
things against the fair one and her soldier 
boy. 

As the Evil One never sleeps, it came to 
pass that one night there was a dreadful 
row in one of the many gambling dens of 
Potosi and ‘an inexperienced card sharper 
was so clumsy in his efforts to swindle 
‘the gamesters that his hand was securely 
attached to the table by the dagger of a 
victim. The row then took place and the 
Mayor and patrol speedily put in an ap- 
pearance. 

“‘*Manacles and jail,” was the order 
given. 

But as is customary with the “ finest in 
the world” the Potosi police allowed 
nearly all the sportsmen to slip through 
their fingers and contented themselves 
with a moderate bag of two. Don Diego’s 
swarthy mustaches fairly curled with joy 
when he discovered the next morning 
that one of the arrested gamblers was his 
successful rival, the Turcoman arque 
busier. 

“Oh! Oh! you young rascal, dice are 
your goddesses now, eh?” 

“But, listen, your worship,” said the 
soldier. ‘‘ An infernal toothache kept me 
jumping last night like a mountain goat, 
and I was looking for an old crony who 
carries two of St. Apollonias’s teeth in his 
wallet that would cure the pain of the 
very damned.” 

“Til cure you, my fine fellow,” grimly 
remarked the Alcalde. ‘‘ The penalty is, 
pay a hundred ducats or take fifty 
stripes.” 

A hundred ducats was a fortune to the 
trooper. Where could he raised such a 
sum? By mortgaging his pay for years to 
come the money might be raised, but not 
in Potosi. A marching regiment is not 
accounted as a desirable customer. 

So back came the Major and the pre- 
parations were made for the lashes. 

The soldier spoke up—‘‘No whip for 
me, Senor Alcalde. Though I shoulder 
an_arquebus I know my father, and he is 
a notable of Castile. Ask my Captain, 
Don Alvaro Castrillion, and he’ll tell you 
that I am as much a Don as our gracious 
King, God bless him!” 

“You a hidalgo! you Don nobody. 
Here, Master Antunez, strap this prince 
up and give him fifty good and sounding 
ones.” 

‘‘Take care what you do, Mr. Mayor, 
by the Lord above us, acavalier of Castile 
is not to be treated like a highwayman.” 

“Cavalier! whisper that in my other 
ear!” was the comforting reply of the de- 
lighted functionary. 

‘‘Harkye, Don Diego,” said the soldier, 
‘“‘carry out your threat, and by the Holy 
Virgin those ears of yours will pay the 
forfeit.” 

The Mayor simply regarded him with 
undisguised satisfaction and even honored 
the ensuing ceremony with his presence, 
keeping a sharp and exact tally of the 
sweltering slashes of the whip. The 
soldier bore the punishment without a 
groan, and trussing his disordered points 
was placed at liberty. 

As a farewell he said to the jailer: 
“You and I, Antunez, are quits, but tell 
the Mayor that from this day ferward his 
ears belong tome. I lead them to him 
for a year’s time, and let him take care of 
them as my most valuable property.” 

The jailer laughed stupidly and swung 
the heavy gate open to give him egress. 


II. 


As may be readily understood, it was a 
matter of great discomfort to Don Cristo- 
bal de Aguero, for this was the name of 
the soldier, to recline or rest his person 
after the applieation of the lash, but his 
mind was even more exercised than his 
body. Early the next morning he appear- 
ed at his captain’s quarters and begged for 
his final discharge from the King’s 
service. ‘‘His Majesty needs men with 
honor to fight under his banner, and I 
have lost mine!” The Captain did what 
he could towards dissuading Aguero from 
Kis resolution, but the soldier was firm, 
and his request at last was granted. 

The outrage perpetuated on Aguero had 
been kept as a profound secret by the 
Mayor, possibly from some pangs of con- 
science at having converted his power of 
punishment into an instrument of ven- 
geance. However, three months have 
passed by, and the Mayor, engaged in his 
perennial practices of coveting other 
people’s live property, received, much to 
his surprise, a summons to Lima to take 
possession of a valuable heritage. Per- 
mission was obtained from the Governor 
and the preparations for the voyage were 
nearly completed. The eve of his de- 
parture the Alcalde, returning from a 
farewell visit to some dark-eyed beauty, 
was accosted by a figure wrapped from 
head to foot in a great horseman’s cloak 
and the question. ‘‘ You start to-morrow, 
Mr. Alcalde?” 

“‘What the deuce isthat toyou, Mr. Im- 
pertinent?” was the reply. ° 

‘‘What is that tome? A great deal. 
Have you forgotten that I must look after 
my property in your ears?” and the figure 





disappeared. 


The reflections of Don Diego were not 
pleasant, but he commenced his journey 
the next day, and his first stopping place 
was Cuzco. Arriving at the old Inca 
capital, and having deposited his belong- 
ings at an inn, the traveler went out to 
visit some acquaintances and receive con- 
gratulations on his good fortune. At the 
turning of astreet a hand was smartly 
laid on his shoulder, and the affrighted 
Alcalde beheld again his victim of Potosi. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Mayor-on- 
leave. Isee that you have my ears in 
their place and I am satisfied.” 

Don Diego was stupefied. 

Three weeks afterwards he reached 
Iuamango, and was fairly installed in the 
miserable lodgings of the tavern, when a 
knock was heard at the door. 

““Whom?” asked the traveller. 

‘Blessed be God!” was the reply. 

‘“‘And forever, amen!” and Don Diego 
opened the door. 

Neither the phantom shape of Banquo 
in that convivial scene in Macbeth, nor 
the dreadful statue of the Comaditore 
when it accosts Don Giovanni in his 
summer garden, produced more terror in 
the hearts of the spectators than did the 
appearance of the flagellated soldier to the 
quaking Alcalde. 

‘Be calm, Mr. Mayor, the ears are all 
right; alive there, ta! ta!” 

I regret to say that Don Diego was so 
completely overcome by this occurrence 
that he had recourse to strong drink that 
night, and plenty of it. 

At last Lima was reached, and the first 
person met by the Potosi dignitary was 
his hateful rival, who on this occasion, 
contented himself with an inquiring and 
eloquent glance. And there was no 
escaping this persecution. At church, in 
the ball-room, there was the soldier, 
always gazing earnestly at the Mayor's 
ears. 

Of course this toldon the spirits of Don 
Diego de Esquivel. He found no consola- 
tion in his wealth. The favor of the 
Viceroy and the attentions of the best 
people of the town were lavished upon 
him in vain. The indefatigable pursuer 
was ever at his elbow. And so the time 
passed until the anniversary of the prison 
drama arrived. 

It was 10 o’clock at night, and Don 
Diego, having personally seen that the 
great doors and windows of his house 
were bolted and barred and fastened with 
the heavy chains even yet used in the 
city, sat writing at his table. The room 
was faintly lit by a waning lamp. Sudden- 
ly from behind a heavy portiere came 
forth the figure of a man, two nervous 
arms held Esquivel in a grasp of iron, a 
gag was forced into his mouth and some 
strong cord bound his body to the chair. 

The hidalgo of Potosi stood before him 
with a sharp dagger glistening in his 
hand. 

““Mr. Mayor,” he said, ‘the year is 
over and I have come for my honor!” 
And with savage serenity he shaved off 
the ears of the unhappy Alcalde. 

Il. 


The hero of this adventure, which is 
true and vouched for, escaped the agents 
of the Viceroy Marquez de Mondijar, 
smuggled himself on board a galleon and 
reached Spain in safety. He asked for 
and obtained an audience with Charles 
the Fifth, made the:monarch the judge in 
the case, and not only was he granted a 
full pardon but sent out to Mexico with 
the rank of captain. 

The unfortunate Don Diego died a 
month after his loss, not so much from 
the surgical operation itself as from the 
jokes and epigrams at the expense of the 
‘* earless Mayor.” 





The Luray Cave. 


A correspondent of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution tells how this remarkable cave 
was discovered: 

A wandering photographer who chanced 
tobe near Luray (then Loraine) was im- 
pressed with the belief that there was a 
cavernous formation in some of the hills 
that throng about the village. Why he 
thought so only those who know how 
thoroughly such aman must study nature 
and acquaint himself with woodcraft can 
understand. At any rate, he persuaded 
to his views a local hunter named Camp- 
bell, and the two started out on ‘a‘system- 
atic and persistent search for a hole in 
the ground. 

For a long time they were unrewarded. 
One morning, however, they came upona 
bowl-like depression in the side of a 
mountain, from which they thought a 
vague current of air was issuing. They 
began picking through the loose stone 
and sand that made the bottom of the 
sink, and, after going about ten feet, 
dropped through an open cavity of in- 
determinate dimension. A rope was 
tied around Campbell’s body, and he went 
far enough to discover that the new- 
found cavern was vast and measureless. 
The hole was then carefully covered over, 
and the discoverers, keeping their secret, 
sought the owner of theland. On a short 
bargain they bought the land for $400, 
and took the deeds. 

They then disclosed their secret, secured 
help, and made a thorough exploration of 
the cave. This exploration opened up 
the weirdest, most picturesque and mar- 
velous range of underground scenery, in 
my opinion, in the world. I do not see 
how anything can surpass it. For more 
than five miles winding passages lead 
through vaulted and fluted chambers 
large enough to quarter a regiment, past 
pools of crystal water caught in glisten- 
ing basins, through corridors of enchant- 
ing beauty into vast and silent cathedrals, 
and beyond .archways to pass under 
which a child must bow its head—all 
filled with stalactites, knolls, and 
columns, fashioned through the patient 
and ceaseless work of centuries upon 
centuries into the most singular resem- 
blances and similitudes that are startling. 
Nowhere is there asign of life, except 
that in one huge chamber a solitary bat 
flutters in uncertain circles amid the 
lofty tops of fluted columns. No other 
bat was seen there—and this one was so 
wizened and wrinkled that he might have 
been distilled from the darkness and 
dungeon-like vapors of the cavern—the 
one blind, and pinched, and chilled 
evolution of a éycle of gloom and silence. 





There is one other sign of life—the skele- 





———$———d 
ton of a human being half imbedded in 
the bottom of a gorve. Ages ago this 
man, of perhaps a race the memory of 
which does not survive, was doubtlesg 
lost in the cavern, Falling into thig 
chasm, struggling against its clammy 
sides in the utter darkness, and filling the 
awful stillness with his dying cries, he 
died alone. And now holiday crowds of 
arace as strange to him as the phantoms 
with which his last terrors peopled the 
blackness of the cave pause with laugh- 
Ing speculation over his bones, and the 
feet of children run trippingly over the 
ways where he perished so helplessly. 
As soon as the railroad people became 
satisfied of the extent and beauty of the 
newly discovered cave, they organized a 
company with a capital of $100,000 and 
bought the cave from Mr. Campbell and 
the photographer. The price given was 
$40,000; but before it was paid over the 
former owner of the land, who in his 
ignorance of the cave had sold it for $400, 
moved to set his sale aside on the ground 
cffraud. He contended that he had sold 
simply the top of the ground, and not 
wh twas under. The courts decided he 
was right, and ordered the $40,009 paid 
to him instead of the discoverers. These 
latter got nothing, an1 Campbell is now 
a guide for tbe company on a salary. 
After paying $40,000 for the cave, the 
company built the Luray Inn, a perfect 
model of a Swiss hotel, at a cost of $50,- 
000. 





Lumber in Michigan. 


The present size and swift growth of 
the lumber industry of Michigan,as shown 
by statistics, are almost startling. Twenty 
years ago a few hundred million feet of 
lumber were cut in the State; now the an- 
nual product is one-quarter of our whole 
country, and reaches more than 4,000,000,- 
000 feet. Cut in boards twelve inches 
wide and one inch thick, the yearly pro- 
duct would reach 800,000 miles and would 
suffice for a double boarded fence, with 
posts, sixteen timesaround the earth. It 
would build houses for a city of 1,000,000 
inhabitants and would each year load 
some 2,500 miles of railroad cars. Those 
who were far sighted enough to buy 
Michigan lumber lands a quarter-century 
ago, at a little more than the Government 
price of $1.25 an acre, have already made 
colossal fortunes out of tracts which sell 
readily now at from $15 to $30 an acre. 
Nevertheless, the business has its ups and 
downs, and is particularly down whena 
great forest fire sweeps over a lumber re- 
gion. In that event unless the trees are 
cut within a year, a worm penetrates the 
timber, spoiling it ina few months. One 
of the curious facts in this connection is 
the almost immediate appearance in mil- 
lions of the moth that produces the worm 
on a burnt tract of perhaps 10,000 acres, 
where before not a moth of the species 
was visible. Equally surprising is the 
circumstance that after the pine has been 
cut away on an immense tract there spring 
up all over it poplar trees, where before 
not a sign of the poplar could be seen— 
the seeds of the new growth, no doubt, 
wafted invisibly from a distance through 
the air and finding fertile lodgement on 
the uncovered soil. The value of the lum- 
ber when marketed, may be junged from 
the fact that an ordinary pine makes 
some 2,000 feet of cut boards worth 
.at the mills say $40; while the biggest 
pines produce 5,000 feet, worth $100. 
As showing the size to which the 
white pine sometimes attains, the lum- 
bermen here tell of a sound tree in north- 
ern Michigan, eleven feet in diameter at 
the ground. The owner of this splendid 
shaft has already refused $100 for sixteen 
linear feet of the butt, which was sought 
for exhibition. But, unhappily, all these 
evidences of Michigan’s vast wealth in 
lumber are only the signals of the end. 
Some ten years more, at the present rate 
of denudation will exhaust the grand pine 
forests of the State, and unless the cutting 
of harder woods, cedar, maple and elm 
succeeds, large amounts of invested capi- 


tal must seek new fields. Neverthe- 
less, Michigan, with an area 80 
great that the distance from De- 


troit to the northern end equals the 
distance from the same city to New York; 
with a yearly product in crude iron ex- 
ceeding that of any State in the Union; 
with a salt product greater than that of 
all the rest of the United States, and an 
output of copper only riv«lled in the 
whole world by Chili—with so great 
natural elements of wealth as these, the 
great State, even though it loses its 
present foremost rank as an American 
lumber mart, may yet count its coming 
centuries ef continuous and abundant 
prosperity.— American ( ultivator. 





For Sale or Rent. 


Any number of glucose factories, cost- 
ing from $50,000 to $1,500,000 each, lo- 
cated in various parts of the country, are 
now lying idle. The reasons for offering 
to sell or rent are that an unappreciative 
public does not respond to our philan- 
thropic endeavor to furnish a bastard 
sweet at the price of genuine sugar. 
Nobody askes for glucose. No house- 
wife buys it for culinary purposes, nor for 
putting up her fruit. We have been 
compelled to resort to all sorts of expe- 
dients to get it used at all; have had to 
flavor or color it with cane or sorghum 
goods to make it pass as a table sirup. 
We mix it with cane sugar, but the public 
rebels. We smuggle it into confectionery 
and are able in these ways to work off a 
good deal, but it is a good deal of trouble 
to cover up our tracks. Then again the 
pesky sorghum men are making a genuine 
sirup equal to the best from sugar cane, 
one gallon of which will sweeten as 
much as two and one half of ours, which 
they sell about as cheap as we can sell 
ours. Last year they made from fifteen 
to twenty million gallons and-will largely 
increase the amount this year. Under all 
these discouraging circumstances we have 
decided to permanently retire from the 
business and offer for sale or rent almost 
our entire plant, aggregating in cost from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. Our factories 
can be utilized for various manufacturing 
purposes whose products will not be so 

objectionable to the public as ours has 

been. For further information and terms 

apply to any Glucose Stockholder.—C/s- 





cago Grocer. 
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GOOD-BY, OR HOWDY-DO? 





Say good-by or howdy-do— 
What's the odds betwixt the two? 
© m in’—goin’—every day— 

Best friends first to g0 away— 
Grasp of hancs you'd ruther hold 
Tban the!r weight in solid gold’ 
Slip their grip while greetin’ you— 
Say zood-by or howdy-do? 


Howdy-10, and then good-by— 

Mixes jest like laugh and cry; 

Deaths and births, and worst and beat, 
Tangled their contraiest; 

Ev'ry jinylin’ weddin’ bell 

Skeerin’ up some funeral knell— 
Here’s my song and there's your sigh— 
Howdy-do, ad then good-by! 


Say gocd-bye or howdy-do— 

Jest the sane to me and you; 
"Taint worth while to make no fuss, 
"Cause the job's put up en us! 
Someone's runnin’ this concern 
That's got nothin’ else to learn— 
If He's willin’ we'll pull through, 
Say good-by or howdy-do? 








SOME WESTERN PHRASES AND 
PECULIAR COSTOMS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Every section of the country seems to 
abound im peculiar customs and phrases. 
There are no farms here at the west, but 
vanches or rancheos, as is the Spanish. 
There are no flocks of sheep, droves of 
cattle or of hogs, but bands of sheep, etc. 
There are no stones here, but all are rocks, 
from the tiny pebble to the massive 
boulder. There are vo pails here, but 
every vessel of whatever capacity, 
having a bale or handle, is called a bucket. 
Nothing is carried, but every thing is 
packed. They pack milk, pack water, 
pack wood, pack everything. There are 
no yards here, but corrols—pronounced 
cor-rol, with the accent on the last 
syllable. When cattle or horses are 
driven into these corrols for the purpose 
of marking or branding, it is called 
gounding up or rodearing, as is the Span- 
ish. There is no teaming done here, but 
everything is freighted. Enormous loads 
are drawn on two wagons by four or six 
horses; one wagon is hitched behind the 
other, and this wagon is called the trailer. 
Instead of lassoing an animal, they 
simply lass one. 

Everybody rides here, and there are 
many expert horsemen. A horseman 
seldom or never dismounts for anything. 
They open and shut gates, ride up toa 
house and shout to the inmates, who come 
out in answer to the summons. If a 
man’s hat blows off while riding, he will 
wheel his horse and while under full 
speed swing off, holding on by one leg, 
and pick up his hat or any other object 
without checking the speed of his horse 
inthe least. People salute each other at a 
distance by throwing up their right hand 
to their forehead with the palm outwards. 
Most of the people while traveling go 
armed, though there is astringent law 
against carrying concealed weapons. A 
few days since, a woman whose husband 
was in jail awaiting sentence for assault- 
ing a man with a deadly weapon with 
intent to kill, was driving round the 
country, circulating a petition for a new 
trial for her husband. On the seat beside 
her sat her little girl, and between them 
wasa doublebarreled shotgun. It looked 
as though she intended to secure signa 
tures to her petition at the muzzle of her 
gun. But her effort to secure a new trial 
for her husband failed, as he was sen- 
tenced to the county jail for ten months. 
In consideration of his being a hard 
drinker, which was the cause of the com- 
mission of the crime, the county physi- 
cian very considerately prescribed for 
him one pint of whisky a day, or 300 pints 
during his incarceration, which the tax- 
payers of the county will have to pay for. 
Ho! All ye topers without means to buy 
your toddy, come to California, commit 
some crime, be sent to prison and get 
your grog at the expense of the public 


whom you have outraged. 
J. 8. TIBBITS. 
Satrnag, Cal., Aug. 21, °83. 





The Amende Honorable. 


It is rather interesting to watch the 
manner by which the old customs have 
been slightly changed and handed down 
from age to age. Peculiarities of old 
traditions sti!l linger among us and are 
forked over to posterity like a wappy- 
jawed tea-pot oralong time mortgage. 
No one can explain it, but the fact still 
remains patent that some of the oddities 
of our ancestors continue to appear from 
time to time clothed in the changing 
costumes of the prevailing fashion. 

Along with these choice antiquities and 
carrying the nut brown flavor of the dead 
and relentless years comes the amends 
honorable. From the original amends, 
in which the offender appeared in public 
clothed only in a cotton flannel shirt and 
wit, a rope about his neck as an evidence 
of a formal recantation, down to this 
day, when (sometimes) the pale editor in 
astickful of type admits that ‘his inform- 
ant was in error,” the amende honorable 
has marched along with the easy tread of 
time. The blue-eyed molder of public 
opinion’ with one suspender hanging 
down at his side and writing on a sheet 
of news copy paper, has a more extensive 
costume perhaps than the old-time of- 
fender, who bowed in the dust in the 
midst of the great populace, and with a 
halter uader his ear admitted his offense; 

but he does not feel any more cheerful 
over it. 


I have been called upon several times to 
make the amende honorable, andI ad- 
mit that itis not an occasion of mirth 
and merriment. People who come into 
the editorial office to invest ina retraction 
are generally healthy and have a stiff, re- 
served manner that nu cheerfulness or 
bospitslity can soften. 

I cemember an incident of this kind 
which occurred 1st summer in my office 
while I was writing something scathing. 
A large man with an air of profound per- 
spiration about him anda plaid flannel 
shirt stepped into the middle of the room 
and breathed in all the air that I was not 
using. He said he would give me four 

minutes in which to retract, and pulled 
out a watch by which to ascertain the 
exact time. I asked him if he would not 
allow me a moment or two to gO Over to 


the telegraph office and to wire my par- - 


éuts of my awful death. He said I could 


his dead body. Then I waited a long 
time, till he told me my time was up, and 
asked what I was waiting for. I told him 
I was waiting for him to die, so that I 
could walk over his dead body. How 
could I walk over a corpse until life was 
extinct? 

He stood and looked at me, at first in 
astonishment, afterward in pity. Finally 
tears welled up in his eyes and plowed 
their way down his brown and grimy 
face. Then he said that I need not fear 
him. 

“You are safe,” said he. “A youth 
who is so patient and cheerful as you are, 
one who would wait for a healthy man to 
die so that you could meander over his 
pulseless remnants, ought not to die a 
violent death. A soft-eyed seraph like 
you who is no more conversant with the 
ways of this world than that, ought to be 
put in a glass vial of alcohol and pre- 
served. I came up here to kill you and 
throw you in the rain-water barrel, but 
now that I know what a patient disposi- 
tion you have, I shudder when I think of 
the crime I was about to cemmit.”—Lill 
Nye. 


Something New in Snake Stories. 
On last Thursday, says the Carson Ap- 
peal, as the stage was coming from Mark- 
‘leville, the road seemed to get very heavy 
near Woodford’s Canon. The nearest 
horses could hardly drag their load, and 
they seemed to have harder work at every 
step. Finally they stopped to rest at the top 
of the little knoll just this side of Wood 
ford’s station, and when. the driver at- 
tempted to start the horses they could not 
pull an inch. He dismounted and took a 
lantern to examine the running gear, 
when to his astonishment he found, as he 
supposed, that a rope had been tied be- 
tween the two wheels. Laying his hand 
on the rope, he started back with a yell 
of horror on discovering that a live 
snake had twisted itself between the 
hind and fore wheels, and was holding 
the stage as securely as if the wheels had 
been tied with an inch rope. The reptile 
had evidently been trying to block the 
stage for several miles, and when the 
horses stopped for a rest improved the 
opportunity to tighten its coils so as to 
effectually prevent the stage from starting 
again. 

The passengers got out and tackled the 
snake with clubs and stones, and, as the 
reptile thrashed about under the wheels, 
the horses were wild with terror. He was 
finally killed by a blow on the head, and it 
was after midnight before they got him 
disentangled from the wheels. He was 
the style of snake known as the mountain 
runner, and measured 12 feet 4 inches. 
When stretched tightly between the 
wheels he was much longer. 
————_309-—_—_——_—— 


A Shrewd Ambassador. 


On acertain occasion an ambassador, 
whom the Emperor Charlemagne had sent 
to an eastern monarch, while sitting at 
the table of the latter, quite thoughtlessly 
moved a dish that was near him. 

It happened that the king had issued a 
law that if a guest touched a dish before || 
he himself was served, he should be put 
to death. Therefore, most naturally, 
every eye was turned towards the enemy, 
and some of the courtiers proclaimed his 
offence and loudly demanded his imme- 
diate punishment. 

The king was in a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he dreaded to excite the dis- 
pleasure of so great a ruler as Charlemagne 
by putting his messenger to death; on the 
other he was unwilling that his subjects 
should find him remiss in the duty which 
he had imposed on himself. Of the two 
things, the latter seemed to him the 
worst; so he acquainted the ambassador 
with the law of the land, and told him he 
must die. 

“T sinned ignorantly,” said the man, 
“but ignorance is no excuse for its viola- 
tion. Yourevery decree must be carried 
out to the letter, and I am the last one 
who would wish you to relax from your 
rigor in my behalf. I only implore your 
highness to grant me asingle favor before 
I die.” 

“It isnot my desire, but the law, that 
renders the death necessary,” replied the 
monarch, ‘‘and I promise to grant what 
soever thou asketh. My word is fate.” 
“‘T only ask,” replied the Frank, look 
ing around with a grim smile, ‘that the 
eyes of all who saw me touch the dish be 
placed in my hand.” 

Hearing this, the courtiers gazed at one 
another with fear and trembling, and even 
the king was dismayed; but the promise 
had been given, and the singular request 
must be complied with. So he said: 

“Tt shall be done.” 

On inquiry, however, not one was tobe 
found among the courtiers, nor the ser- 
vants, who was willing to acknowledge 
that he had witnessed the act; and the 
king confessed that he had not seen it. 
“Tf no one saw me commit the deed, 
there if no evidence to prove me guilty,” 
observed the ambassador, “and certainly 
there can be no reason why I should suf- 
fer death.” 

“Thou sayest wisely,” returned the 
monarch, who was so delighted at the 
ambassador's cunning, that he not only 
pardoned him, but bestowed upon him 
many presents of great value. 


oes 











BuTLer, N. Y., May 14, ’82. 
theumatic Syrup Co.: 
Gents—Some six years ago I was attacked- 
with a severe form of rheumatism and dyspep- 
sia, and for five years have been taking differ 
ent remedies recommended for these diseases, 
but found nothing to relieve me, and for the 
last three weeks had been unable to doa day's 
work without suffering intense pain through 
my back and shoulders, and my stomach was 
80 much out of order that I could not eat with- 
eut suffering great pain. I had no appetite and 
my victuals distressed me so that I rarely ever 
ate for my supper anything but crackers and 
milk. Commenced taking Rheumatic Syrup, 
and after taking two bottles I thought my 
stomach felt better. I began to have faith that 
the medicine was going to help me. Icontinued 
its usea few weeks, and now my appetite is 
good,andI caneat such food as farmers require, 
without distressing me in the least, and I can 
do as much work as ever in my life and enjoy 
my meals; in fact, Iam well. The Rheumatic 
Syrup is the best remedy in the world. Enough 
can not be said in its praise. 
Luror HENDERSON. 





walk out that door when I walked over 


VARIETIES, 





As the ticket agent at Mandan stood at hig 
post yesterday afternoon sampling the various 
styles of breath that came at him through the 
8mall window, a most beautiful lady came up 
and asked for a ticket to Bismark. He stamp- 
ed it and laid it down. The lady fumbled in 
her purse for the change. Allat once she ex- 
claimed in a petulant voice: 

“ Darling, can’t you be patient? What does 
my pet want?” 

The agent turned sored that his ears fairly 
blazed, and stammered out: 

“Madam, I—I—I—I assure vou that—that 
there is no hurry at all. Take your (ahem) 
take your ti me, madam!”’ 

With a look that froze the blood in his veins 
and made him feel as if icicles were hanging 
all over his body, she replied: 

“Sir-r-r-r! I was speaking to my little girl!” 
and peeping through the ticket window he saw 
a bit of a cherub tugging at the lady’s dress. 

When she had gone he sank down in a chair 
a8 pale as a corpse and told Conductor Rich- 
ards that if his family was better provided for 
he didn’t think he’d care to live an hour long 
er.— Bismark Tribune. 





Evaaysopy had been abusing the poor old 
conductor because his train was four hours be- 
hind time, and the man was nearly worn out 
explaining that it was not his fault. 

‘‘Tt’s a shame,’ exclaimed one aged gentle- 
man, at length. *“‘Conductor, if any one else 
finds fault with you, you can call on me as a 
witness that you did the best you could.’’ 
“Thanks,’’ murmured the conduc‘or, bright- 
ening up at the prospect of one friend on the 
train. 

“Tthink we are getting on fast enough,” 
continued the old gentleman, turning to the 
most obstreperous of the passengers. 

‘““You travel on a pass, don’t you?’ growled 
the passenger. 

‘“‘T do,” replied the old gentleman. 

‘‘Good for sixty days, isn’t it?”? sneered the 
passenger again. 

“It is,” responded the old gentleman. 

‘No wonder you are in no hurry,”’ grumbled 
the other man. ‘I have only got a trip ticke, 
that expires in thirty days, and I haven’t any 
money for another if we don’t get there before 
my ticket runsout. Thats all.” 

“Gimme dinkee bugge juicee. Whatee 
havee?’’ remarked the well known laundryman 
Wun Lung, to his friend Mun Kee, as they en- 
tered a Chatham Street saloon a few days 
ago. 

‘“ Allee samee,’’ clucked Mun Kee. 

The liquor was placed onthe bar and each 
took a “finger ”’—--perpendicularly speaking. 
“Tastee like clapee tacks,”’ ejaculated Wun 
Lung, with a wry face. 

‘ Vellee muchee likee sandee papel,’’ an- 
swered Mun Kee with a bitter smile. 

“Fifty cents to you.” 

‘‘Takee taldee dollee, fullee holee?’’ 
“Naw.” 

‘ Allee lightee; chalkee on headee; come 
loun’ to-mollee day an’ kickee off, allee samee 
’Melican Dampee,’’ and as they both put their 
hands in the port holes of their trousers and 
cantered through the door, they aroseand fell 
at the instigation of the bartender. 

Then they sat downon the curb and Wun 
murmured: 

“No kickee any mol! Sittee down. 
head if wantee to.” 


Kickee 





Two Lavies Tete a-TeTe.—‘‘That Mrs. 
Brown is just as mean as she can be! Why, 
would you believe, she told me right to my 
face that I dressed too young for a woman of 
my years! The idea!’’ 

““She did? Well, if she’d talked to me that 
way, Ibelieve I’d told her just what I thought 
of her.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, dear; that would be rude.”’ 

“* Possibly.” 

“But I did better. I told Mrs. Smith 
what my opinion of Mrs. Brown was, and 
Mrs. Brown will hear it soon enough. And 
then you know it won’t lose anything in Mrs. 
Brown’s mouth. Itis one of my principles, + 
love, never to do anything disagreeable when I 
can get somebody else to do it for me.” 


Tue Pontiac Bill Poster gives the following 
samples of the ‘‘bulls’’ occuring in Miehigan 
owing to the strike: 

A broker sentit: “Buy short. Market closed 
firm.”’ 

Broker got it: ‘‘ Buy shirt. 
for me.”’ 

Husband sent it: ‘* Will send money tomor- 
row. Love and kisses.”’ 

Wife got it: ‘‘ Will send the monkey to Mrs. 
Rowe. Liver and kissengen.” 

His girl sent it: ‘Picnic Saturday. ‘Shall 
watch for you all day. By-by.”’ 

He gotit: ‘Pie nice Saturday. Shell fish 
for two. Am dry, baby.’’ 


Mark it ‘Claud’ 





‘“Waat have you got for dinner?’’ inquired 
a disgusted drummer of a waiter. The drum’ 
mer had been in the town % hours without 
taking an order. 

**Roast duck, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! Was the duck shot on the wing!” 

““T guess so.” 

“Trying to get away from this cussed place, 
wasn’t he?” 

‘*T presume likely enough, sir.’’ 

‘‘Good bird; sagacious fowl; rara avis. I 
admire his pluck and pity his misfortune: 
You may bring me that duck. I'll take the 
whole of him. Ill help him along on the 
road.” 





Dr. Srepuan, Director General of the Ger- 
man Imperial Postal and Telegraphie Depart- 
ment, while on a tour of inspection entered 
the telegraphic office at Dirschau, just in time 
to catch the operator receiving an official dis- 
patch from Berlin, reading: 

“Be on your guard. Stephan is on the ram- 
page. He puts his nose into everybody’s pie.’» 
The Director General laughed heartily, and 
then ordered the operator to telegraph back to 
Berlin: ‘‘Too late. Nose is already in my 
pie.” 

ARTEMUS WABD, on his first visit to Cleve- 
land was ‘dead broke.”? His wit did not fai 
him. Approaching a stranger he asked: 

“I beg pardon, but could you tell a stranger 
where a dinner could be obtained for a quarter 
of a dollar?” 

‘Right over the way,”’ was the reply. 

“T beg pardon, but ome question more. 
Could you tell me where the stranger could get 
the quarter of afdollart” 





Ir was at the Cataract House in Sioux Falls. 
A son of the Emerald Isle was ushered into the 
dining-room at the dinner hour, and the polite 
steward took hold of the back of the chair to 
push it into place. The guest looked around 
suspiciously for a minute and then said, loud 
enough to be heard all over the room: 

‘“‘ By the howly Moses, if yez jerk that chair 
from under me, I’ll knock the whole top of 
your head off of yez.” ‘ 

‘-Tuat is one of those restauramts,’’ said a 
fussy man, who was asked if So-and-s0’s was a 
good place to get a meal, ‘‘where enterprise 
and skill are all centered in the charges, and I 
always expect to find on the bills of fare this 
notice: ‘ Customers will please report to the 
cashier any incivility on the part of the wait- 





vill.’ ?? 


ers, and it will be promptly added to the 


Chaff. 


A tailor’s goose is now believed to be the 
dude. 


A printer can feel first rate and still be all 
out of sorts. 


A trotting circuit—Passing the baby around 
to keep it quiet. 


The next time a man at Niagara attempts to 
shoot the rapids he will do it with his gun. 


Wun Lun is the short-winded name of a 
Chinese tragedian. He musthave a voice like 
penny whistle. 


Most women tremble at the discharge of a 
gun, and yet they are perfectly familiar with 
powder puffs. 


To succeed, be reticent. Samson would 
never have overthrown the Philistines had he 
not held his jaw. 


A market gardener should be careful about 
allowing a widow to enter his premises, be- 
cause of her “‘ weeds.” 


Why should not the policeman who chases 
and catches an offending Chinaman be called 
the Asiatic collerer? 


The castor oil plant is said to be peculiarly 
obnoxious to fles; but one can’t have a castor 
oil plant growing on top of his bald head. 


“T had no time to stuff the chicken,’‘ apolo- 
gized a landlady. ‘‘Never mind, it’s tough 
enough as it is,” quickly replied the boarder. 


‘‘Sir,”? wrote a tradesman to a debtor, ‘‘if 
you will favor me with the amount of my bill, 
you will oblige me; if not, I must oblige you.” 


A smart young man picked up a flower ina 


ball-room after all the girls had gone, and sang 
"eae “oTis the last rose of some 
er.” 


Sophie Arnold being told that a Capuchin 
monk had been devoured by rats, exclaimed: 
‘‘Poor animals! What a terrible thing hunger 
must be!’’ 


“ Crowded out fo make room for more inter- 
esting matter,’? remarked the editor as he 
shoved aside aplate of beans and tackled a 
strawberry short-cake. 


According to the landlords the only thing 
not distinctly visible to the naked eye from the 
summit of ount Washington is the man who 
will be the next President. 


An Indiana widow drinks nothing but black 
tea while she is in mourning. Such consistence 
is truly pathetic. Bnt what a nerve she will 
have for her next husband. 


“Investigator? wants to know what is good 
for cabbage worms. pond gg heart, man, 
cabbages, of course. A good, plump cabbage 
willlast several worms a week. 


Some workmen while putting up a sign ata 
Newport store dropped two of the big_ letters, 
both H’s, on the pavement. A dozen Newport- 
ers immediately exclaimed: ‘‘ How delightful- 
ly English.”’ 


First student: ‘‘ How stupid! Here my 
uncle sends me twenty marks as a present.” 
Second student: ‘‘I should think you would 
be delighted.” ‘‘Not atall; I was going to 
ask him to lend me fifty.” 


Mr. Hammer is a Chicago man who is dread- 
fully bored by having oe him he ought 
to be able to hit the nail on the head. He, 
however, retorts that he never does, as he’s 
wholly in the hands of his wife. 


“You ought to see my new dog,” said A. to 
B. ‘*He’s one of the best Gordon setters 1 
ever saw.”? ‘J’ve got a setter that will lay 
over him,”’ rejoined B. ‘‘Bet you a V you 
haven’t.”? ‘‘Taken,” said B. The bet is still 
nndecided because B. trotted out a hen. 


Wife: ‘Why, George, I do believe youhave 
been taking too much wine!” George (who 
lives in Brooklyn and has just returned home 
after a lively evening): ‘*‘ Wine! Nonsense, 
dear. I’ve just—hic—came home over the 
bridge, and it’s made me dizzy, that’s all—s’ 
help me Bob!”’ 


School committeeman examining scholar: 
‘“Where is the north pole?” ‘I don’t know, 
sir,’”? ‘Don’t know! Are you not ashamed 
that you don’t know where the north pole is?’ 
“Why, sir, if Sir John Franklin and Dr. Kane 
and Capt. DeLong couldn’t find it, how should 
Iknow where it is?” 


Mrs. A., who is ofa jealous turn, to Miss B., 
wno is no longer in the heyday of youth: ‘Why 
Miss B., was it you I saw talking confidentially 
with my husband on the piazza this morning? I 
thought it was some young lady and began to 
be quite jealous, but I feel quite relieved to 
find it was only you.” 


Pat had been engaged to kill a turtle for a 
neighbor, and proceeded immediately to cut 
off,his head. Pat’s attention was called to the 
fact that the turtle still crawled about, though 
it had been decapitated, and he oa age 
‘Shure the baste is entirely dead, only he is 
not yet conscious of it.” 


The ousehold. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 














Petoskey, as seen from Harbor Point, 

directly across the bay, seems to lie in an 

oval basin among the hills. It is built 
upon limestone bluffs, and from the level 
of the town to the heach is a steep descent 
of perhaps fifty feet, accomplished by 
long flights of steps, the mere sight of 
which gives one an involuntary side-ache. 

The beach, when reached, is not pretty, 

being encumbered with boat houses and 
strewn with stranded logs and other 
flotsam of the waves. But the view 
is fine from the bluffs; the crescent of the 
bay rounds out with a bold sweep lake- 
ward, and hill rises above hill, topped 
with evergreens, while the white cottages 
of the village of Harbor Springs lie along 
the water's edge or straggle toward the 
hills. I am not a Yankee, hence will not 
hazard a ‘“‘guess” as to the probable 
number of inhabitants of this new town 
which has sprung up, in very mushroom 
fashion, within the last six or seven 
years. The old Indian, Ignatius Petoskey, 
who stood godfather and gave it his 
own unique name derived trom Pe-to-se- 
ga, ‘“‘The Rising Sun,” still lives at an 
advanced age in the town, and is frequent- 
ly interviewed by curious individ- 
uals whose happiness lies in asking 
questions. His sons and grandsons have 
forgotten the tribal war whoop, and 
peaceably measure tape for the interlop- 
ing paleface. : 

There are many hotels in Petoskey for 
the accommodation of the goers and 
comers. Deny it as we may, good meals 
and good beds are great aids to the en- 
joyment of ajourney, and these we found 
at the Occidental, where the broiled white- 
fish, ‘‘done to a turn,” would make an 
epicure smack his lips and echo Oliver 
Twist’s plea—‘‘ More.” Our stay was not 
long enough to determine whether Petos- 
key is “‘first class” or not, according to 
the definition of the Philadelphia News, 
which is as follows: ‘‘A first class sum- 
mer resort is where the cottagers won’t 
speak to the hotel boarders; a second 
class resort, where the boarders won't 
speak to the cottagers; a third class re- 
sort where everybody speaks to every- 
body else and all have a good time.” 

Just here I remembered what Mrs. 
Lillie says in the last Harper’s Magazine, 
apropos of the behavior of new guests ata 
hotel: ‘‘They descend from the carriage 
with an indescribably nervous conscious- 
ness of the eyes that are upon them, and 
this sense of being intrusive lingers till 
next day, when the next load of passen- 
gers is deposited, with the same sense of 
timidity, and last night’s arrivals rise 
into a consciousness that they are masters 





of the field, and fairly flutter with the 
sense of being quite at home even with 
the subtleties of hotel existence.” 

The principal amusements seem to be 
watching other people and hunting for 
agates. The hotel parlors are like 
kalaidescopes, never filled twice with the 
same people. It dependssomewhat upon 
one’s ‘‘previous condition of servitude” 
as to whether the first is enjoyable or not, 
for one may sometimes tire of humanity, 
especially when you are among them as 
the pebbles lie on the beach, neither 
giving nor receiving. Agate hunting has 
all the uncertainty of gambling; if you 
think you have found a prize ten chances 
to one you have not; and as like as not 
the pebble you rejected will be pounced 
upon by another and prove to be ‘“‘a 
n’agate.” Some fine specimens are found 
every season, and ‘‘agate works” doa 
flourishing business, Stones are set to 
revolve horizontally by steam or water 
power, and upon these specimens are 
ground and polished. Others, less 
ambitious, content themselves with 
gathering the parti-colored pebbles 
which cover the shore, keeping them in 
wide mouthed bottles or cans filled with 
water, as they lose their brightness when 
dry. 

Bay View, about one and ahalf miles 
from Petoskey, is the headquarters of the 
Michigan Camp Meeting Association, and 
consists of a collection of trim cottages 
tenanted only in summer. The ground 
rises in natural terraces, and on one of 
these is the little pavilion overlooking 
rows of permanent seats, reminding us 
that the primitive camp meeting is no 
more, and that a progressive age de- 
mands ‘“‘modern improvements.” Here 
too is the famous ‘‘rustic pulpit,” the 
stump and twisted roots of a tree neatly 
scraped and varnished. Ido not suppese 
it occurred to the brethren that the same 
stump in its natural overcoat of lichen- 
covered bark would’have been far more 
artistic and harmonious than after being 
bathed in shellac. Open air meetings 
must be quite impressive here, with the 
clamor of leaves overhead and the never- 
ceasing murmur of the waves rolling in 
upon the beach as an undertone to prayer 
and hymn. 

Harbor Springs, across the bay from 
Petoskey, takes its name alike from the 
excellent harbor it overlooks, and the 
springs which burst out along the shore. 
Like Mackinac, it is ‘‘old;’ Pere Marquette 
visited itin 1671, and later, it became 
a trading post of considerable importance. 
A very old church, built in 1815, was one 
of the old landmarks, but a more modern 
edifice, young under its four decades, 
now replaces it. Bits of Indian pottery 
hint at a prehistoric story, and long be- 
fore Columbus’s faith led him westward, 
the copper hued sons of the forest knew 
its harbor. Harbor Point, the tongue of 
land jutting into the bay, and by its 
curve forming a bay within a bay, is to 
my mind, more beautiful than the famous 
Bay View. We look on the one hand, 
seaward upon Lake Michigan, on the bold 
bluffs at the entrance to the bay, and the 
swelling slopes and evergreen forests 
which belt Petoskey and Bay View; and 
on the other side lies the still, unrippled 
water of the ‘“‘harbor,” the little village 
and its background of hill and forest. 
The “Point” is well-filled with hand- 
some cottages, mostly owned by Lansing 
and Bay City parties; pleasant walks and 
drives are laid out about them, and a 
fine yacht, the Lansing, lay at the little 
pier. Wespent two pleasant afternoons 
at the ‘‘ Point,” sitting idly on the beach, 
watching the tireless waves breaking 
with a little sparkle of foam over the 
pebbles, neither quite sleeping nor 
waking, but in that delicious dolce far 
niente, which is born of a feeling that it 
is not only a right but ‘“‘the proper 
thing” to be downright lazy. ; 
Returning over the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana railroad, the traveler is not 
charmed by the out-look from the car 
windows, and finds it possible to believe 
the statement that only about one-sixth 
of Michigan’s acreage is under cultiva- 
tion. There gre almost impenetrable 
jungles of cedar and spruce, wide tracts 
where the blackened trunks of pines as- 
sume all angles of elevation before their 
final fall into the tangled underbrush 
which has sprung up about them; and 
damp, dark places holding stagnant water 
and redolent of malaria, where the tocsin 
of the mosquitoes must be to the intruder 
what the trumpets of Nero were to 
Hasdrubel. The agricultural prospects 
are not inviting, at least along the line of 
the railroad. Even if the forest were 
cleared away, the soil in most places 
seems & dazzling white sand which might 
grow radishes, but with difficulty. Yet 
here and there some pioneer has built a 
log cabin, and the stumps are surrounded 
by oats and potatoes. Itis said that back 
from the railroad there is a fertile soil 
and good farms, but it is not until we ap- 
proach Greenville, on the D., L. &N., 
that the traveler who takes flying im- 
pressions of the ‘‘lay o’ the land” will see 
much that will rejoice the agricultural 
heart. From thence onward the pros- 
pect brightens, and we see tidy farm- 
houses and neat barns and fences. I 
think I never saw the fields so green or the 
trees so fresh in August before; cattle 
were knee deep in the second growth of 
clover. ‘‘ Johnny cake” will be a delicacy 
in that section this winter, judging from 
the appearance of thecornfields, many of 
which seemed to have been abandoned to 
the weeds in utter despair; while a few 
rotting sheaves and blackened haycocks 
were mementoes of ‘‘ketchin’ times” in 
haying and harvest. 

It was the poet Thomson, the author of 
that satire on spring weather beginning 
“Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come !"” 


who says ‘‘the great charm of travel 
consists in the anticipation of it, in the 
first place, and the memory of it after- 
ward;” which is equivalent to saying that 
the noise, the dirt, the inconveniences, 
overbalance at the time the actual de- 
lights, and that it is not until the dis- 
comforts are forgotten that memory en- 
tertains and brightens the pleasant 
things seen. But the Scotch poet who 
did all his traveling prior to 1748, in 
which year he took that journey we all 
must take some day, knew nothing of 
Pullman cars, steamboats, nor modern 
caravansaries. He was withal so indolent 





that he would probably have esteemed it 
a hardship to change cars, even if he had 
but to step from one platform to another. 
He is not therefore a good judge of the 
pleasures of modern traveling, in which 
every pains is taken to ensure the com- 
fort and safety of passengers. We were 
blessed with fair skies and favoring 
winds, no mishaps, no discomforts we 
could not make amusing, and summed it 
all up in one brief sentence as we said to 
each other on comparing notes, ‘“‘Haven’t 
we had a delightful time?” 


THE OTHER PATH. 


BEATRIX. 








One day long ago, a day I like to re- 
member, J clambered far up upon the 
foot-hills of the mountains. Above me, 
the snow-crowned peaks touched the 
summer sky, below lay the valley crossed 
by its railway, dotted with its villages; 
with the Mormon city resting at its side 
and the black walls of rock guarding 
Salt Lake, sixty miles distant. Amid 
such beauty an enthusiast could easily 
forget herself for a time, but hunger and 
weariness made their demand heard at 
last, and looking longingly down at a 
house in the little garrison, I began to 
speculate upon the quickest, easiest and 
safest way to reachit. I found two paths, 
aad choosing between them, started upon 
my journey. But it was steeper than I 
had counted upon, the brush was high 
and dense, and several times I came sud- 
denly to the edge ofa narrow, deep ravine 
which I had to descend for some distance 
before crossing; the thorns tore my face, 
sharp stones cut into my last pair ef 
shoes, and while plodding wearily along 
I kept thinking of the other path and 
wishing I had taken it. ‘‘Itis just like 
life,” I said then, and how often since 
have I said, ‘‘Life is just like that!” 
Wherever we go we find so many 
obstacles in our way that we are sure to 
wish we had taken some other route. 
One woman wanders away from the 
home life, and in the educational, artistic 
or literary. world, gains wide culture, 
honors, and perhapsfame. Another stays 
quietly within the domestic circle, and 
grows old in doing day after day the 
coarse service of life. Somebody else is 
always first, herself last, and in the nar- 
row grooves of her existence she is con- 
scious of losing all mental sparkle and 
elasticity. Yet the first tells you that, 
standing by the graves of her parents 
and thinking of the discordance which 
rendered their last days sorrowful ones, 
she feels that she has missed the better 
way by not remaining with them and 
doing all within her power to still the 
inharmonies of home; while the second, 
too, tells you that her choice was a mis- 
take. She has listened for years for an 
encouraging word that was never spoken. 
In spite of her influence loved ones have 


ties have left her behind and think of all 
her self-sacrifice as naught, and she feels 
that it would have been just as well for 
others and better for herself, had she 
chosen some other path. That alluring 
‘other path!” We have never shrunk in 
terior from its suddenly revealed ravines, 
its sharp boulders have never cut our feet 
nor its thorns torn our hands. It lies far 
away before our mental vision as smooth, 
fair and easy. Fortunate indeed are we 
who can put aside idle regrets and say 


with Phebe Cary: 


‘So let my past stand just as it standa, 
And let me know as I may grow old; 

I am what I am, and my life for meis the best 
Or it would not have been, I hold.”’ 








A. H. J. 
Tuomas, Aug. 20th. 
THE STATE FAIR. 
While the farmers, stockmen and 


machinists are crowding the Secretary of 
the State Agricultural Society with en- 
tries of their various products, it is to be 
hoped that the women of our State will 
not forget that it is their duty to look to 
the exhibit' of household articles and 
fancy work. To capture a blue ribbon 
on butter, cheese, white or brown bread, 
or preserved fruits isa ‘‘feather in the 
cap” one may justly be proud of, all the 
more so if won in the face of competition. 
The premiums for butter and cheese were 
noted in last week’s FARMER; we give 
place to those relating more directly to 
the ‘‘staff of life:” 


Premiums. 

1st 2nd 

Three loaves of milk or salt rising bread...$3 $2 
PEOCHING TAGE DEERE osc c ces csccsescoes 3 
Three loaves of baker's bread.............. 8 
GUM IDI DECK oss, cicigia oiciasiciese ost eicsicvieee 8 
Three loaves of yeast bread............ .. 3 
WIM DROME Cy ioice dicts svecccasedenudeutne 8 


— loaves of brown bread, or rye and In- 

an 

Sample of flour bread, made by a girl of 
sixteen years or under 

Sample of brown bread, made by a girl of 
sixteen years or under 8 

Display of variety of crackers, made by any 
one person. 

Display of specimens of pickled vegetables 5 


Other articles not enumerated in this 
class may be entered, and if deemed 
meritorious will be reported to the super- 
intendent. 

Premiums are also offered for many 
different articles of fancy work in em- 
broidery, knit and crochet work, and for 
plain and machine needlework. The 
State Horticultural Society offers liberal 
premiums for dried, canned, pickled and 
preserved fruits and jellies, in classes of 
named varieties, allto be put up by one 
family or individual. Wehope to see the 
ladies take an interest in these exhibits, 
and fill the departments creditably. 


nh Oe 
Useful Recipes. 
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A Vireinta lady furnishes the Southern 
Planter the first three recipes, which, as Vir- 
ginia housewives are celebrated for their culin- 
ary skill, will be found acceptable: 

Green Tomato Pickle.—-Take one peck green 
tomatoes, peel, cut in slices, sprinkle with salt; 
let them stand 24 hours; pour off the water. 
Take one quart chopped onions, one ounce all- 
spice, one of ginger, four of white mustard 
sed, one of of cloves, one of black pepper; all 
beaten fine except cloves (which must be 
whole) ; two pounds brown sugar; put the to. 
matoes and spices alternately in kettle,cover all 
with strong vinegar, and boil till the consist- 
ency of marmalade. 

Chopped Cabbage Pickle.—Nine tablespoons- 
ful mustard seed, one-quarter pound salt, one 
light tablespoonful cayenne pepper, five ground 
black pepper, six celery seed, three’ allspice, 
beaten fitie, two teaspoonfuls cloves, one table_ 
spoonful mace, all beaten fine, three table- 
spoonfuls ground mustard, one-quarter pound 
horseradish scraped fine, one pound brown 





sugar, and 12 onions and six gallons cabbage 


gone wrong, or in the forming of new; 


shreded as for slaw 
étir till done. 


Delicious Pickle.—Drop your cucumbers, ete: 
in brine strong enough to bear an egg; let them: 
stand six days, wash in fresh water, and draim 
allnight. Put then on a slow fire with vine~ 
gar and water enough to cover them, and ‘or 
one half bushel of cucumbers piece of alum 
size of partridge egg; cover closely with grape 
leaves and let them remain on fire till greens 
closely covered; letthem remain fora night, 
and next day drop in spiced] vinegar prepared 
ten days before, thus: Five gallons vinegar 
five pounds brown sugar, two pounds white 
mustard seed, two pounds white ginger, one 
half pound ground mustard, one-half pound 
black pepper, one-half pound tumeric ina bag, 
one-quarter pound nutmegs, one-quarter pound 
mace, one-quarter pound angelico, three dozen 
onions, which must be sprinkled with salt for @ 
day, drain water from them, wash in vinegar, 
and drop in pickle pot. 


> Cover with vinegar and 





CucuMBEeR PicKLEs.~Two hundred small 
cucumbers, half a gallon best cider vinegar, 
one ounce white mustard seed, one of black 
mustard seed, one of celery seed, each tied 
separately in Swiss muslin bags; one handful 
small green peppers, two pounds sugar, a few 
small onions, and a small piece of alum. Soak 
the cucumbers in salt water three days, cover- 
ed a Boil the other ingredients with the 
vinegar fifteen minutes, and pour the boiling 
vinegar over the cucumbers, let them stand a 
day, and repeat for three days. Mix one-fourth 
pound mustard with vinegar, put the pickles 
in bottles, pour the vinegar over and sea up. 








WAYLAND, Mich., July 18, 1881. 
R. PENGELLY & Co.: 

I enclose $5.00 for which send me six bottles 
of Woman’s Friend. I must tell you howl am. 
I weigh more than I have in twenty years. I 
have gained from seventy-three to ninety 
pounds in one year. My general health is so 
good that I have notjworn flannels this Sum- 
mer, and I have not gone without them before 
in over twenty years. Mrs. A. I. 








THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

In compliance with your request I send youa 
statement of my case. I will write you with a 
double purpose, first to thank you for the great 
amount of good your medicine, ‘* Hunt’s Remedy,’ 
has done me, and secondly, with the hope that my 
recovery Will induce some sufferer to do as I did, 
‘*‘use the great specific and be cured.’’ For near- 
ly a whole year I was an invalid, unable to go out 
of the house, and a great part of the time confined 
to my bed, a living, powerless subject 'of the most 
dreadful of all diseases, ‘kidney complaint.” 
From the long suffering I became weak from the 
loss of strength, with a lack of vitality, and very 
much reduced in flesh, All this time I was taking 
various medicines, and under the care of our fam- 
ily doctor, and not receiving a particle of help. I 
had aimost despaired of getting well when my at- 
tention was called to Hunt’s Remedy by a boarder 
in my family. I commenced taking it (unknown 
to the doctor) with but little hopes of relief. This 
nonbelief was soon dispelled, however, as I daily 
begantoimprove. I continued the use of Hunt’s 
Remedy (and to make along story short), used 
eight bottles, dispensed with the doctor, and to 
the surprise of all who knew me, and my own 
great satisfaction, became as well asever. All 
pains and aches vanished, appetite returned, gain- 
ed strength and flesh, and to-day consider myself 
as well as ever, and only too glad to place my 
testimony with that of many others. 

That your medicine, “‘Hunt’s Remedy,” brought 
me from a sick bed I well know, and many people 
who know of my condition pronounce my cure al- 
most miraculous. Iam happy to say I am enjoy- 
ing excellent health, thanks to your valuable med- 


icine, Hunt’s Remedy. 
Mrs. L. W. Ciark, 
109 Main Street. 
HartFrorD, Conn., May 21, 1883. 





TELEGRAPH ITEM.: 

Utica, JUNE 9, 1883. 
Frank W. Horrman, clerk of the Americar 
District Telegraph Co., says: ‘‘Having had oc- 
casion to use a medicine for kidney trouble witha 
lame back, I was recommended by one of our 
Utica druggists to use Hunt's Remedy, as he had 
sold a good deal of it to many of our leading fami- 
lies hear with great success for kidney, liver and 
urinary troubles. I purchased some, and have 
only used three bottles. Ithas eured me, andE 
can truly recommend Hunt's Remedy to any one in 

need of the best medicine for these eomplainte.” 
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Wer the Michigan Farmer. 


PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE Way. 





We continue our sketches of the farms 
and farmers of Northville, Farmington, 
and the neighborhood surrounding these 
places, apart of which appeared in the 
Jast issue of the FARMER: 

George Bradley lives on 86 acres of 

land within sight of the church steeples 
of Northville. He has everything upon 
his farm and around his barns and yard 
neat and tidy. He has given attention to 
the rearing of sheep for some thirty 
years and has always prided himself upon 
the value and standard of his flock, and 
never till within the last two years bred 
anything but Philo 8. Rich stock. Since 
then he has bred some from L. Sprague’s 
and William Duncan’s rams. Thus it is 
we find that wherever we go in this 
section we meet Rich stock. The record 
of the shearing of the Rich bred ewes in 
this flock, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation, averaged 16} lbs. Mr. B. has 
had the first choice of Rich’s flock, and we 
saw a ewe out of his Perfect ewe with 
first lamb by Sprague’s Centennial, which 
must be admitted to be about perfect. 
He does not keep any stock rams, and 
believes it to be cheaper and better to 
breed from the best to be found in other 
flocks. His average for entire flock was 
13 Ibs. 

Immediately opposite Mr. B.’s is the 
farm of John V. Harmon, who has 
bred a flock of sheep from P. S. Rich 
stock, with crosses from the flock of O. 
Sloan, anda buck from H. Huid, whose 
first clip was 20 lbs. 

One mile north of Northville, but in 
Novi, is the 160 acre farm of I. N. Black 
wood, whose flock numbers 165, mostly 
of Rich breeding. They looked very 
fine, and the lambsare strong. His three 
years old buck Gen. Grant, from Peerless, 
is registered, and sheared 22 Ibs., while 
the whole flock averaged 12 6-16 Ibs. His 
25 yearling bucks are nearly all out of 
Sprague’s buck, the balance froma Rich 
ram. Here we notice a $425 farm team 
six years old that is a good one, and 
draws a plow or self-binder with perfect 
ease. 

At C. M. Thornton’s we saw a flock of 

16 registered ewes. The Crane Ram No. 
31, has proved himself a good getter, if 
the lambs we saw are any criterion from 
which to judge, as they all have good 
points. Also saw there a buck lamb 
from the Wood’s Sheldon ram, that is 
good; the dam, from the Wood’s flock, isa 
splendid breeder. This flock all average 
well, although they are not in high con- 
dition. Still one of the buck lambs 
weighed 65 lbs. 

Mr. O. Barnhart was absent, so we 
missed his flock. He hasten Rich ewes 
and breeds to Duncan’s ram. 

Lorenzo Sprague, of Farmington, 

showed us his flock. His first purchase 
was ten thoroughbred ewes in 1863 from 
F. M. Harwood of Rupert, Vt. They 
were descended from the Humphrey im- 
portation on the dam’s side, and sired by 
Atwood bucks, and bred since from same 
stock and the best bucks from the Ham- 
mond flock. Has used a Bingham ram, 
Wood’s old Usurper and old Peerless. 
His ram, Sprague’s Centennial 302, bred 
by Bt. N. Bissell, wassired by J. F. Stick- 
ney’s Centennial 442, grandsire Fremont 
Jr. 215, from an Atwood and Robinson 
ewe, great-grandsire Gen. Fremont 126, 
who in nine years sheared 243lbs. There 
are 55 sheep and 28 lambs in this flock. 
We notice a six-year-old ewe from Wood’s 
Peerless that clipped 21 Ibs.; 11 yearling 
ewes from Centennial that are well 
fleeced, and would be something fine for 
some young breeder to start with. Also a 
handsome yearling ewe from the Sheldon 
ram, and 12 one and two-year old bucks. 
Mr. Sprague has a good reputation as a 
sheep breeder; but at the same time his 
fancy runs somewhat to cattle, as we 
notice in the pasture his red four-year- 
old Shorthorn Orange Flower, bred by P. 
E. White, from Summit Airdrie 3d, dam 
Viola 9th by Corporal 2d 19268. Also the 
red calf Buttercup that was calved 22d 
December, with L. L. Brooks’ Duke of 
Lexington for sire. We saw his Suffolk 
boar Longback 3d, bred by Terry Gates of 
Greenfield, Mich., whose sire and dam 
were bred by Wright & Butterfield of 
Sandwich, Ont. 


Back into Plymouth again, and 
there we met Charles Forshee, with 


sheep from the Rich flock, who 
is a young breeder just now mak- 
ing his mark; and also to the farm 
of David Moreland, where our eyes are 
giaddened again by looking over his well 
bred flock that has been selected by his 
unerring judgment. His flock numbers at 
present 65ewes and 24 lambs. He started 
in at about the same time as P. 8. Rich, 
and has at present 11 registered ewes with 
five lambs from Centennial. His buck, 
Henry Ward Beecher 51, is one year old, 
weighs 130 pouuds, and sheared at: 361 
days 17 12-16 pounds. He is one of the 
best to be found in the State. There is 
nodiscount on thisfstatement. He has a 
strong body, well put up, well fleeced and 
finehorns. Two of his old ewes are from 
Usurper, four from Peerless and three 
from Michigan. He has an¢ewe lamb from 
Beecher whose mother sheared 16% lbs. 
He intends to run altogether hereafter 
into registered stock. His grades are re- 
markably good, while his registered ones 
are superb. His young buck Fearnaught 
is well fleeced, sheared 22% pounds, and 
his get this year at Milford, where he has 
been kept, are pronounced almost un- 
equalled. 

Some of Mr. M. Sparling’s ewes sheared 
as high as 16 and 17 lbs., and one from 
Centennial 17 lbs. 2 oz. This flock is 
well worthy of a good long look over. 
. 8. Sayles has been seven years in this 
kind of husbandry, started in with two 
ewes, using a buck from Ward’s flock. 
Hie has some 60 sheep and lambs, but 
they are not registered. Has bred large- 
ly from R. J. Brown of Superior. One of 
this ewes sheared 20 Ibs. 2 oz. 

D. Harlow lives on a 96 acre farm, 
with splendid house, and barns that are 
conveniently arranged. Has been in 
sheer. breeding six years, buying from R. 
Losee of Darien, N. Y. He has 56 that 
are registered, and 18 lambs that are elig- 
ible. His buck, Michigan 60, is four 

ears old, and had Gen. Sprague for sire. 
He has a nice lot of bucks, and taking 
ail in all, his sheep are a credit to him. 


This ends our list of sheep breeders 
whom we have had the pleasure of fnter- 
viewing the past week, and we venture 
the assertion, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that nowhere within the same 
compass of territory and distance can as 
many good flocks be found in this State. 
We find, too, that the breeders named are 
well posted and feel a kindly interest in | 
the flocks of each other. The care and 
attention that they give their flocks is de- 
serving of mention. The organization of 
the American Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
and Wool Growers’ Association of East- 
ern Michigan, which was formed last De- 
cember, has had so far, and will have in 
the future, a tendency to still further ad- 
vance this feeling. The officers are T. 
V. Quackenbush, President; C. M. Thorn- 
ton, Vice-President; I. N. Blackwood, 
Secretary; H. Hurd, Treasurer; George 
Bradley, Wm. Duncan, David Moreland, 
Directors. ON THE WING. 


s 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARMERS’ PIC-NIC. 

The 11th annual fete of the Hillsdale 
and Lenawee Counties’ Farmers’ Pic-nic 
Association was held at Beardsell’s Land- 
ing, Devil’s Lake, on Wednesday last. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of these 
festal and social gatherings for several 
years back, and the general sentiment 
among all that they had grown to be as 
successful as possible in point of interest, 
pleasure and attendance, and would nat- 
urally grow of less importance every year. 
this year’s pic-nic was pronounced ‘“‘the 
noblest Roman of them all,” so to speak. 
It could not well have been otherwise. 
The day was most delightful, the provis- 
ions for pleasure and enjoyment on lake 
and grove ample, and the intellectual 
programme more complete and entertain- 
ing than ever before. 

The executive committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Delos Parsons, J. E. Gibbs, G. 
W. Teachout, A. Patrick, and P. Lewis, 
were more thorough in their arrange- 
ments for providing table room for the 
bountiful festal spread, seats for the 
speakers’ stand and stable room for hor 
ses than any former managers. Gov. 
Cornes, proprietor of the Lake View 
house and grounds, kept his beautiful 
steamer, “City of Hudson” plying the 
lake from early morn till evening, a mer- 
ry dance in progres in the assembly 
room, and served a sumptuous feast for 
the inner man. 

As your reporter surveyed the long 
rows of tables in the grove that were be- 
ing filled with baskets at an early 
hour, he had an interest to see what 
appearance their contents would make 
when spread before the thousands of 
yeomen, their wives and daughters at 
the dinner hour. There was a suf- 
ficiency of everything good to eat, from 
a roast pig or turkey to rich cakes and 
‘all the other concomitants that go to 
make up a delicious repast. Until the 
dinner hour, the pic-nicers found en- 
joyment on lake and in grove, boating, 
fishing, swimming, croqueting, dancing, 
swinging, etc. The festal spread was as 
sumptuous and bountiful as the farmers’ 
wives could make it, and when we have 
said this of our Hillsdale and Lenawee 
county women, any further mention on 
the part of your correspondent is need- 
less. 

The tables were presided over by the 
town directors as follows: Hudson, 
Walter B. Thompson; Medina, Henry J. 
Wirts; Cambridge, Frank A. Dewey; 
Dover, David Pontius; Seneca, Mark C. 
Rorick; Rome, Martin Poucher, Moscow, 
Henry McCowan; Somerset, W. W. Mor- 
ous; Wheatland, Austin Patrick; Pitts- 
ford, Van Ness Schermerhorn; Wright, 
Thomas Acker; Adams, E. H. Jackson; 
Woodstock, A. M. Sickley. 

Promptly at one o’clock the crowd as- 
sembled for the afternoon programme, 
the following persons occupying seats 
on the platform: President, Capt. Sam 
Morey,’ Cambridge; vice-president, Mrs. J. 
W. Allen, Rollin; secretary, Mrs. H. §. 
Russell, Hudson; treasurer, F: G. Clark, 
Wheatland; chief of police, Murat Brown, 
Rollin,’ with a number of pioneers. Presi- 
dent Morey called to order, and carried 
out the following programme: Music by 
the Wheatland band; prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Brockway, of Medina; report of secretary 
read and adopted; music by the Weston 
Glee Club. The treasurer’s report was 
read, showing last year’s receipts to be 
$310, expenditures $233.30; 919 single 
and 478 double teams passed the gate last 
year. Music by the band; addréss of 
welcome by President Morey; music by 
the Glee Club, ‘‘Our Native Land”; Rem- 
iniscences of Pottowattomie Indians, by 
F. A. Dewey, was a very interesting pa- 
per, giving a description of the lake and 
surrounding country 54 years ago; when 
Mr Dewey camé to these parts, and of the 
brave tribe of Pottowattomies who lived 
on its shores; music by Wallace’s colored 
jubilee singers. 

Capt. Allen, of Ypsilanti, speaker of 
the day, considered it a great honor to be 
called upon to address such a large and 
intelligent audience. Farming had be- 
come one of the exact sciences which re- 
quires for its successful pursuit not only 
muscle but brain. The grand country 
which brings us such abundant crops 
was fought and toiled for by our fore- 
fathers. From Bunker Hill to Yorktown 
the foundation stone was laid, cemented 
by the blood of your and my father. 
They worked it out to its fullness and 
completeness, and you and I are the heirs 
of those who now sleep in their silent 
graves. But we are notsure of the pros- 
perous condition of our country long, if 
we do not wake up and see that several 
important questions are rightfully settled. 
We have a vast domain lying to the west 
of us which should be for the inheritance 
of our children, but instead, is being fill- 
ed up by foreigners, and syndicates are 
buying up largefarms. The pioneer in 
a few years must buy it of them at a 
greatly enhanced price. Stop this at once. 
The tariff will be the coming question, 
and the one that protects American 
industries and its people, regardless of all 
others, would be the best forall. Mr. 
Woodman, of Morenci, said that the re- 
duction of tariff on wool had cost him 
$100 this season. About corporations: | 
Let us be prudent and conservative, and 





have feudal officers enough now) but by 
laws-enacted by you and me in our re- 
spective capacity. Office-holding is hon- 
orable, but the means whereby it is obtain- 
ed are dishonorable. No poor man can 
afford to be governor of this State at the 
low salary that the governor receives; 
therefore none but rich men will ever 
hold the office until the salary is larger. 
Every farmer should be a politician—not 
of the modern stamp—but in that higher 
and better sense, to have the country’s true 
welfare at heart and attend the primary 
caucus, and always do his duty at the 
polls. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Geo. A. 
Smith, Somerset; Vice-president, A. M. 
Sickley, Woodstock; Secretary, P. W. 
Lewis, Medina; Treasurer, John A. Hark- 
ness, Rollin, Directors: Jno. Rowley, Hud- 
son; Richard Rogers, Medina; J. E. Gibbs, 
Cambridge; Martin S. Stockwell, Dover; 
Casper C. Roney, Seneca; Henry Harper, 
Somerset; Edniund Childs, Wheatland; 
J. B. Patterson, Pittsford; J. P. Emmons, 
Wright; Wm. Wright, Adams; C. 
Osborn, Woodstock; Geo. C. Willis, Mos- 
cow; Jas. Leonardson, Jefferson; John S. 
Marks, Rowe; Stephen Lombard, Rollin. 
The following towns were admitted to 
the association, and directors elected; 
Ransom, Harvey Higley; Adrian, Wm. 
H. Wiggins. 








WHEN you have had Catarrh long enough 
just send 1c. to Dr. C. B. SYKES, 181 Monro 
Street, Chicago, for his ‘‘True Theory of Ca- 
tarrh. G 








Qeterinarp Bepartment 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late o, 
Philadelphia, Pa. author of ** The Horse and its 
Diseases,” ** Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘* Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” ‘Horse Training Made 
fasy,” ete. Professional advice through the col- 
amne of this journal to regular subscribers free. 
Parties desiring information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of 
the FarmeR. No questions will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
{n order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
long standing, together with color and age of ani- 
oak and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 

Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 


Is it Glanders. 
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VAN BuREN, Mich., Ang. 20th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR S1r.—I have a black mare 10 years 
old that seems to be bothered with breath- 
ing; when she takes breath it rattles in her 
throat as though there is something in the 
way; she coughs sometimes but not bad; 
she also blows through her nose and 
brings up mattery looking stuff, some- 
times of a clear color, at other times it 
looks white or more like yellow. I have 
also noticed that when she works hard 
she bleeds through her nose, it seems as 
though she got cold last winter and it 
either settled on her lungs or she is trou- 
bled with catarrh; she seems to be all right 
in every other respect; her bowels are in 
good order and she works well; she is in 
good flesh and eats good. Have given 
condition powders but did not improve 
her any. The same mare has been driven 
over a stick which tipped up and bruised 
her between the hind legs in the fleshy 
part; it made a hole but not large, it is 
swelled up and she favors it; have washed 
it with cold water and used Gargling Oil. 
What can I do for it? SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer. -We would very much like to 
give you the information you desire. 
Your description of the symptoms is not 
sufficiently clear to enable us to diagnose 
the disease satisfactorily to ourselves. 
That the bronchial tubes or air passages 
are involved there is no doubt, and possi- 
bly the lungs as well. It may be chronic 
bronchitis, bronchial pneumonia, pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis; or possibly glanders, and 
as there is a possibility of the latter, the ani 
mal being in good condition and spirits, 
we would advise you to have it examined 
by a competent veterinary surgeon, and 
be governed by his decision. In answer 
to your second inquiry: The wound 
should first be carefully examined by 
probing, and any foreign body, asasplin- 
ter, etc., carefully removed; then wash the 
wound clean with castile soap and water 
using a syringe for that purpose, and inject 
into the wound either of the following 
solutions twice a day: carbolic acid half 
an ounce, soft water one pint, mix; or 
sulphate of zinc one drachm, soft water, 
12 ounces, glycerine four ounces mix all 
together, and use in the same way. Fo- 
meat the swollen parts with hot water at 
least once aday. The wound as located 


will he benefited by motion; give walk- 
ing exercise-or turn the animal out. 





Ringbone. 


Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 


Dear Sir:—I have a brown horse, nine 
years old; he has got a ringbone on his 
right forefoot; the first I noticed it was 
about the middle of lust March, very little 
only by spells, but got quite lame after a 
while; was told corrosive  subli- 
mate and alcohol once a day for three 
weeks would cure it but it did not helo it; 
I then put on the following: cantharides, 
pulv. one oz., British oil one oz., oil of 
origanium one oz., oil amber one oz., 
spirits turpentine one oz., olive oil one- 
half oz., camphor gum one oz., alcohol 
one-half pint, once every four days, but 
is lame yet but not so bad; holds foot out 
in front of him and there is a little hard 
bunch above fetlock joint. He had a 
ringbone killed on his right hind foot two 
years ago, but is lame in it yet, sometimes 
more than others, the cords above fetlock 
joints on both feet «re swelled. Should 
keep shoes on hii vehind, for I work 
him every day? Pilcuse tell me what to 
do for him and oblige A READER. 





Answer.—Apply to the ringbone, and 
to the swollen cords, the following oint- 
ment: Bin-iodide of mercury, one part; 
cosmoline eight parts; mix well together, 
make one application only. In two days 
rub the blistered parts with lard, wash the 
day after with castile soap and water, 
when dry rub the parts well with the fin- 
gers, but do not force off the scurf, but 
when all is off and the hair growing nice. 
ly, make another application. Turn the 
animal out, but do not work him. The 
disease in this case is probably hereditary. 
If you can, please give us the history of 
this animal, pedigree, etc. 








The Removal of the Stamp Act a Benefit 
to the People. 
In anticipation of the repeal of the stamp 
act, the size of the bottles containing the cele- 
brated Simmons Liver Regulator has been 
materially increased,so that for $1 the quantity 
of the medicine will be greater than heretofore, 
Ask your druggist for Smmmons Liver REGU- 





manage not by the government (for we ' raror. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 











Detroit, September 4, 1883. 


Flour.—Receipts for the week,2,101 bbls,against 
2,774 bbls. last week, and the shipments were 3,195 
bbls. There is no change to note in the values of 
flour. The movement of stock is fully up to the 
average at this season, but there is a quiet tone to 
the market. The weaker position of wheat will 


of course make buyers cautious. Quotations 
yesterday were as follows: 

Roller process... ..... Raa iesicn aleiets $ @5 % 
Winter wheats, city brands........490 @ 
Winter wheat brands, country...... 47% @ 
Winter patents... 0... .sccccoreens 650 @6 %5 
Minnesota brands.............+-055 6 00 @6 2 
Minnesota patents... .........eeees 750 @8 00 
PRO MMT oeoidicssen sos osse-s, sa’ Vanier @4 00 


Wheat.—There was a weaker feeling in wheat 
yesterday and the market favored buyers all day. 
Values declined 4@c on cash wheat, and about 
the same on futures. Considerable trading took 
place, the transactions being larger than for 
several weeks. Closing quotations here were as 
follows: No. 1 white, $107%; No. 2do, $1 01%; 
No. 2 red, $1 08% ; No. 8 red, $104; rejected, 7914c. 
In futures quotations en the various deals were as 
follows: September $1 07% ; October $109; Novem- 
ber, $1 10%. 

Corn.—Nothing doing. No.2 is being offered 
at 53%c per bu, and high mixed at 55c. Rejected 
sold at 50c. 

Oats.—Little demand for cash pats, but a con- 
siderable amount of futures were sold yesterday. 
For September delivery No. 2 white sold at 3114c, 
and October at same figures. Spot No. 2 mixed 
sold at 27% @29%4c. : 

Rye.—Quiet and nominal at 60c per bu. 

Oatmeal.—Good demand and steady at $7 25@ 
7 50 for Ohio steel cut; other stock $5 25@6 2b. 

Feed.—Scarce and in active demand. Bran is 
quotable at about $13; coarse middlings,$14@14 50; 
and fine feed about $18@20. Offerings are light. 

Butter.—The inquiry is very light except for 
the choicest lots, and for these the quotations 
range from 17@18c # Ib. Creamery is quiet at 23 
@24c. 

Cheese.—The market is steady and unchanged, 


most of the stock offered. 
Egegs.—Fresh are dull at 164@1%c. 


are 30c per lb. 

Beans.—Market inactive. Picked, $2 10. 
Unpicked are nominal at $1 30@1 40. 

Dried Apples.—Inactive at 8@8%c # b; 


at about $10@11c; dock rates $11@12. 


with lic the best price obtainable for choicest 
full cream State, and 10@10%c the quotations on 


Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 


Hay.—Quiet; receivers quote car lots on track 


Honey.—Inactive; new is offered at 16@18c for 
fine comb, with little or no demand. 

Hops.—For choice 1882’s probably 30@35¢ # tb 
could be obtained, but quotations are wholly nomi- 
nal. New have not yet begun to come in. 

Seeds.—Timothy is quiet at $1 85 per bu. 
Clover seed, for October delivery, is offered at 
$5 75 per bu, but none was placed at those figures. 

Fruit.—Blackberries are quoted at $6 per bu. 
for wild; grapes, 8c #2 Ib by thecrate or drawer for 
choice Concdrds; peaches, $2 50@8 50 per bu.; 
pears $7@8 per bbl for Bartletts; whortleberries 
$3@3 50 per bu for choice; plums are quoted at 
$4 per bu for green gages, and $5@6 for finer vari- 


av 922 lbs at $4 50, and 3 to Herth ay 850 lbs at the 


thin butchers’ stotk av 737 Ibs at. 


av 1,103 lbs at $4 50, and 4 thin ones av 932 lbs at 


J Sullivan sold Smith 8 mixed 
Ie at $4 - ed westerns av 852 

u Regan sold Kraft 5 good butchers’ - 
“—s 920 ie | $4 65. 3 wane ee 

aywood sold Drake 4 good shipping steers av 
1,150 lbs at $5, and 2 good butchers’ cows av 1,210 
lbs at $4 75. 

SHEEP, 

The offerings of sheep numbered 531, azainst 366 
last week. There was a good demand for sheep 
and prices advanced 10@15 cents per hundred over 
those of last week. 

Heald sold John Downs 58 av 79 Ibs at $4. 
Estep sold Ellis 69av 70 Ibs at $3 40, 
Hall sold John Downs 25 av 83 Ibs at $4 05. 
Lovely sold Fitzpatrick 23 av 97 lbs at $3 90. 
Niger sold John Downs 129 av 91 Ibs at $4 124. 
Sweet sold John Downs 27 av 85 Ibs at $3 85. 


HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 901, against 204 
last week. The hogs on sale were of avery in- 
ferior quality, consisting almost entirely of half 
fatted grassers, Shippers are afraid of this class 
of hogs, as the shrinkage on them is so heavy 
that there 1s seldom any profit in handling them. 
The Buffalo market has been overrun with them 


and iron to 
by the most 


regard to the qua 
manship. 
Stead sold John Robinson 55 ay 83 Ibs at $3 60. | lightness of dr 
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THE COQUILLARD 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE, 


These wagons are made of the be 
st woo 
- procured, and pnt to; be 
experienced workmen, very 
one warranted to five satisfaction, both in 
ity of material and work- 
They are also noted for their 
aft and ease of running. 


Carriages, Buggies & Sleighs N 


of superior workmanship always on hand, 
«Send for circular and Price List. 


= ae = 
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outh Bend. In 





and at that point they are almost unsalable. 
Local dealers here took most of the offerings, and 
while the prices would indicate a decline; this was 


not the case, but a difference in the quality. 
Lovewell sold Bigley 45 av 195 lbs at $5 25. 
Price sold Webb Bros 18 av 181 lbs at $4 75. 
Estep sold Hall 49 av 163 lbs at $4 60. 

Hyman sold C Roe 52 av 189 lbs at $4 85. 
Sweet sold Webb Bros 27 av 152 lbs at $4 60. 
Hill sold Webb Bros 70 av 210 Ibs at $5 20. 
Moyes sold Webb Bros 12 av 194 lbs at $5 10. 
Lovely sold Stevens 60 av 157 Ibs at $4 85. 
Nixon sold Webb Bros 69 av 177 lbs at $4 75. 
Vogel sold Webb Bros 65 av 175 lbs at $4 60. 
Smith sold Webb Bros 58 av 190 Ibs at $4 70. 
Capwell sold Webb Bros 83 av 165 Ibs at $4 60. 





King’s Yards. 


Monday, Sept. 3, 1883. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 211 
head of catile on sale. There was a good at- 
tendance of buyers and the offerings were closed 
out early in the day at prices fully higher than 
those at the Central Yards on Saturday, Buyers 
claim that cattle are selling this week at 30 to 40 
cents per hundred higher than last week. 

Wietzel sold Fitzpartick 5 fair butchers’ heifers 
“io lbs at 4. 

ebster sold Burt Spencer 15 stock y 
he ab $870. p stockers av 703 

McFarlane sold Burt Spencer 12 stockers av 
673 Ibs at $3 65. 

McHugh sold Rauss 5 good butchers’ heifers av 
900 lbs at $4 75. 

McFarlane sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 16 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 734 lbs at $3 85. 

Sullivan sold Messmore 9 thin cows av 814 lbs at 


oo 

C Roe sold Webb 6 coarse cows av 928 lbs at 
$3 50, and 9 to Stucker av 820 lbs at $3 30. 

McHugh sold Meyers 4 fair butchers’ heifers av 
752 lbs at $4, 4 good steers to Genther av 982 Ibs at 
$4 50, and a mixed lot of 7 head of coarse butch- 
ers’ stock to Harry Robinson ay 634 Ibs at $3 45. 

Farnam Bros sold Webb 5 good butchers’ steers 


same price. 
Barwise sold Hersch 12 good butchers’ steers av 
1,057 lbs at $4 75. 
» Purdy Bros sold Voigt a ppg akg 14 head of 
375. 
Sullivan sold Stucker 5 thin cows. av 896 Ibs at 


65. 
McHugh sold John Duff 3 good butchers’ cows 


80. 
oe sold Kammon 5thin cows av 772 Ibs at 





Buffalo. 
CaTTLE—Receipts, 9,808, against 12,308 the pre- 


A. COQUILLARD, 
mY v q 7 We are now manufacturing Superior Styles of 


: IRON FENCE AND ROOF CRESTING 


For Residences, etc, 


Stable Fixtures, Weather Vanes. Wire il- 
ings, Window Guards, &c, = 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


LI, J. E BOLLES & CO.’S Wire & Iron Works, 
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Mention this paper, 


82 and 84 West Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich 





Mi Pover in Cows. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS 


& SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 


Wt 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac- 





It is 


ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment, 


Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Fourth street Ticket 

! . offi 
Jefferson ave., and Depot. All trains arrive fae 
depart on Depart on Detroit time, 


. ; Leave. Arri 
Chicago Trains going west toon wens 
NewYork LimitedEx.. ......... §1.00 
Mail,viaMain& Airline 30am 44 902™ 
Day Express.. . am *9.55 am #650 ton 
Kal. & Three Rivers Ac *4.25 pm #12:10 4 
Jackson Express....... *6.15 pm  #10.94 a os 
Evening Express....... 18.20 pm *8.50 oa 
Pacific Express........ §10.10 p m §6.10 am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS, 
Fast Express... .. 3... ..... 1 
Day Express........... *9.55 am pe mt 
Grand Rapids Express, 4.25pm  #12.14 pa 
Night Express......... §10.10 pm #8.50 am 


SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS, 








Bay City & Sag. Exp.. *7.20am 7 
Marquette & Mackinaw *9.10am ois : ~ 
Marguett & Mac’w. Ex. §5.20pm  §11.45 an 
Night Express......... +11.20 pm “¥6.20 a . 
TOLEDO TRAINS, 
Cincinnati Express.... *9.00 am 750 py 
St.L. Cin, Clev. and Col 3.45pm 12:39 bn 
Cincinnati Express.... §7.15 pm #9.00 a m 
Toledo Express......., +9.35 pm $1.00am 
Canada Division. 
BUFFALO TRAINS, 
oo Leave. Arrive, 
Detroit Time. going east. from cak. 
Atlantic Express....... §7.10 am 5D 
Mail and Accommodt’n *9.05 am Seem 
Fast Day Express...... §12.35 pm §3.30 p m 
New York & Boston Ex ~ *8.00 pm uaa 
Limited Express....... §1.10 am §8.25 am 
§Daily. *Except Sundays, +Exeept Saturdays, 


; Except Mondays, 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen’l P. &. T. Agt, 
Aug. 12, 1883. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill, 


\LINT & PERE MARQUETTE 
k oe Q RAIl- 








Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 





eties. 


are only moderate. 


per bbl; State are selling at 40@45c per bu. 


chickens, 40@66c per pair. 


supplied at the rate of $1@1 25 per bushel. 


Onions.—Frm at $2 50@2 75 per bbl; supplies 


Potatoes.—Stocks are not large, but the mar- 
ket has been quite well supplied at $150@1 60 


Poultry.—Live fowls 10@11c per pound; spring 


Vegetables.—Cabbages are selling at about 
$1 50 per bbl. With tomatoes the market. is well 


Provisions.—There are no changes to note in 
the provision market, and values are steady. Chi- 


smoked meats, and they are firm at quotations. 
Dried beef is scarce and firm. Quotations in this 


Thursday.—33 loads: ten at $12 and $11; six at 
$10; two at $11 50 and $9 one at $1250, $8 and $7. 

Friday.—23 loads: five at $9; four at $11; 
three at $10; two at $12 and $10 50; one at $13 50, 
$13, $11 50, $9 50, $9 25, $8 50 and $8. 

Saturday.—25 loads: five at $10; four at $12, $11 
“y ae 50; three at $9; two at $14 and $8; one at 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





The Buffalo market yesterday opened active for 
cattle, but closed weak and 10 cents lower. The 


‘ QUOTATIONS: 
t : 
cago — a - eo — bbl. under Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
Detroit packed. There is an active demand for ing 1,050 lbs and upwards... . $5 85 @6 30 


; Me QIMLNIS i asiehniaseca\ cle: sleleiaiaSiciestisisisssisiow 5 60 @5 80 
market are a3 follows: Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers si 
Mess, Detroit packed........... $14 00 @$14 25 weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs...... 525 @5 50 
MAMI GO 0. os. see's 6iccce vives sees @ 1700 | Medium Grades--Sieers in fine flesh, 

Clear d0........0-essseee cessees 18 00 @ 18 50 weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 475 @5 15 

Lard in tierces, per b........... 84@ 9 Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

Lard in kegs,’ per Ib........ éeias 94@ 93% steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 435 @4 75 

Hama, per Tio... ..0ccsc ccc @ 14 Heifer—Fair to choice... ......... 400 @4 75 

Shoulders, per I..............46 84%@ 9 Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 4 00 @4 60 

Choice bacon, per Ih........... 11%@_~—s 12 Texans and Cherokees. ......... . 350 @4 60 

Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 1175 @ 12 00 Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

Tallow, per b........ ie jelsiaininiewsete’s 64@ 6% steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 

Dried beef, per ............... 17%@ 18 BIE. OCC so iie.05:500 t aisleiag cistousietsialoeior 300 @4 2 
Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at — to choice western, 

the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: Pies 9 ” isc 4 35 gi 50 
Monday.—23 loads: five at $13, $12, and $10; | Stock Steers—Western, weighing ; 

three at $11 and $10 50; one at $11 50 and $8. GOD EEO GOODE ace sa ee reisietecebesie aie 325 @4 00 
Tuesday.—3 loads: $11 andone at $9. COCK DUNG oh yesers sic ocvioigissaicioicscieisisisisiors 290 @38 10 
Wednesday.—30 loads: eight at $11; six at $12; | Butchers’ do, fair to good.........- 325 @3 %5 

four at$13; and $10; three at $12 50; two at $1150; | Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

one at $10 50, $8 and $7 MSR IMOPOB OS 6 ccicss cleiw sists iorasisia once 450 @7 00 


vious week. The sheep market for three days of 
the week was agood one for the sellers. 
opened up on Monday with prices 25 to 50 cents 
per hundred higher than those of the previous 
week, and at the close on Wednesday they 
ranged from 50 to 7% cents higher. Common to 
as fair 75 to 80 lbs sheep sold at $3 25@4; fair to 
good 80 to 90 lbs, $3 85@4 65; 90 to 100 Ibs do, 
$4.50@5; 100 to 120 lbs do, $5 25@5 75. We note 
sales of 100 Michigan sheep av 94 lbs at $465; 63 
do av 77 Ibs at $350; 260 do av 97 lbs at $5; 96 do 
do av 87 lbs at $4 70; 104 lambs av 65 Ibs at $6. 


vious week. The market opened up on Monday 


vious week. The market opened on Monday with’ 
181 car loads of cattle on sale. There was a fairly 
active demand, and prices ranged 15@25 cents per 
hundred higher than at the close of the previous 
week. Good to choice shipping steers sold at 
$5 55@5 85; common light to medium, $4 25@5 25. 
mixed butchers’ stock ranged from $3 50@4 50. 
The market was steady on Tuesday and on Wed- 
nesday prices ruled firmer. Of Michigan cattle 
19 steers av 1,009 lbs sold at $4 80; 20 av 1,012 Ibs at 
$4 95; 20 do av 1,117 lbs at $5 20; 20 do av 939 lbs 
a} $4 65; 17 mixed butchers’ av 850 Ibs at $4; 12 
do av 771 Ibs at $4 20; 11 do av 929 lbs at $3 90; 23 
feeders av 840 Ibs at $430; 15 do 856 Ibs at $4. 
The following were the closing 


Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 13,200, against 16,200 the pre 
Trade 


Hogs.—Receipts, 30,175, against 27,260 the pre- 


The champion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Price 50 cents. Prepared only 


Sold by Druggists. 
P 





ROF. ROBT. JENNINGS. 


Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE WEEDS MUST G0 


—SAYS“THE— 









Weed Slayer 





In offering this garden tool to the public, we are 
confident from last year’s experience, .and from 
the testimonials received, that it is superior to 
any tool heretofore made for the purpose intended 
i. e. in the garden, flower bed, strawberries, gravel 
walks, cutting sod, onions, bagies, corn, sorghum, 
potatoes, etc., being light (weight 8 lbs.) and 
strong, made of best steel and iron; adjustable to 
any height of person; cutting from % to1% inches 
under ground and 7 inches wide. It is five times 
the eapacity of a common hoe, and with less labor 
cuts within one-halfinch of onions, carrots, etc., 
without covering with dirt; cuts strawberry run- 
ners better than any tool ever made for that pur- 
pose, in fact is generally useful and satisfactory. 

ample sent.on receipt of price ($2) to any address 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER FOR 1883. 

Owing to the wet season we will deliver the 
Weed Slayer to any address on receipt of the re- 
tail price, $2, express paid. 

PONTIAC NOVELTY .WORKS, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


NEW STYLE. 


jy31-2m 











154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot, 


All Trains run on Detroit Time, 
. m Arrive, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:25am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex *1625pm *:45 pm 
) Bay City & Ludington Exp +¢3:30am_ +11:58 pm 
Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Ca 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays —_+Daily. 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T, Agt 


LA= SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH- 


Depart. 
*9:10 am 
*12:40 pm 





ERN RAILWAY, 

Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. Arrive, 

Cleve. Express..... - %740am 1 30 pm 
Chicago Express........ 9 20 am 7 10 pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 

land & BuffaloExpress 3 45 pm 7 50 pm 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 

cinnati Express...... 6 40 pm 10 50 am 





The 7 50 p m train will arrive, and the 3 45 pm 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. Other 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. 

Jp-town ticket office No. 154 Jefferson Avenue 


_ MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD. 
June 10th, 1883. 


Pioneer East and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 





sheep market was steady with a good demand, 
For good hogs there was an active market, but 
grasses were neglected and a good many left over. 
At Chicago, cattle and sheep were fairly active 
at unchanged prices. Hogs were dull and 10 
cents per hundred lower than.on Saturday. 
At the Michigan Central Yards, 
Saturday, Sept. 1, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards, 
Cattle, Sheep. Hogs. 
Ne Ne 


0. 0. 0. 
CONTAINS sic oisccedcieee: cas 119 68 
SU EROINA 2 0's 6:5 5: 4169 is eis 28 aie cep 
SOIC Risks: ca sicuksaewintnsicui. nee aie 60 
By Maa Be csiccen veewieae's 8 eae 40 
ASTONG SIOGRD « 0i03.5:5.00 cies ores 10 as 197 
BRR co sot ck ole adie sco.e sieve aS nas 68 
MINI oe cars aw ob sisson so 19 wan nie 
Ce eee 21 mae oe 
SEMI WRIN sno 5 oo%eoe ho aris eis 69 
EPI noni. sais aien: tseb losis 11 wince 8 
Co a eres 20 215 21 
RUSIMAMENL = 655: atsin ois oo dois oicieceu.6'<w 82 251 
PMPLPMN MAW AUILBS cis 010)0'5.ci4ie'cwio ee oiehe sa 45 
WRPIMBRUVANE . 6.56 cesicesceses. owe sii 55 
WOUDEETINO,....5eccsicccccaces 31 53 sate 
WVEURUASIOD S50 5.05 s00 bans il 25 19 
Drovein,....... wise keep sem meee 37 
iE osississe sees pases 159 531 901 


, CATTLE. 

The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 159 head, against 190 last week. There 
was a heavy run of western cattle, and the mar- 
ket ruled active. The Michigan cattle consisted 
principally of stockers and feeders, and for these 
prices did not show any material change, but for 
butchers’ cattle the market was a strong 25 cents 
per hundred higher than that of last week. The 
market closed with about all sold at the following 


QUOTATIONS: 
Good to choice shipping steers. ...$5 25 @5 75 
Fair shipping steers............... 450 @4 %5 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 450 @5 25 
Fair butchers’ steers.....>........ 400 @4 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 425 @4 50 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 825 @38 %5 
Balls .....sccccccccccssee sorseoees 350 @4 00 
Stockers......... 350 @3 %5 


Wreford & Beck sold Reid 20 mixed wester 
ot i td By ff & ee 
ieschman 80! u Regan 4 bulls av 1, 
Ibs at $3 40, and 4 av 927 lbs at $3 25. wad 
Jerry Sullivan sold J Wreford 12 mixed west- 
erns av 796 lbs at $375, and 10 stockers to Burt 

Spencer av 689 lbs at $3 35. 

Webb Bros sold Duff & Regan 20 mixed west-: 
erns av 773 lbs at $8 65. 
Flieschman sold John Robinson 11 mixed west- 
erns av 1,036 lbs at $3 70. 
Jas. Sullivan sold Duff & Regan 14 mixed west- 
erns av 883 Ibs at $3 80. 
Wreford & Beck sold McGee 12 mixed westerns 
CC Re “p 1d Mi Intire 10 mixed 

oe sold McIntire 10 mixed western 

Ibs at $3 40. : er 
Webb Broa sold John Robinson 22 mixed west- 
erns av 853 Ibs at $3 50. 
— sold Drake 17 feeders ay 993 lbs at 


Heald sold Drake 12 feeders av 834 Ibs at $4. 
Hyman sold’Kammona mixed lot of 8 head of 
thir butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $3 75. 

Price sold Drake 9 feeders av 807 lbs at $390, 
and 2 stockers av 585 lbs at $3 50. 
Hyman sold Drake ei av 853 lbs at $4 05. 
Sweet sold Drake 9stockers av 630 lbs at $3 65. 
C Roe sold Smith 19 mixed westerns av 1,018 at 
Ibs at $4. 
Gleason sold Drake 6 feeders av 786 Ibs at $4. 
C Roe sold Drake 3 stockers av 780 lbs at $375,, 
and 2 coarse oxen av 1,370 lbs at $3 3714. : 
Ramsey sold Drake 5 feeders av 874 lbs at $4. 
Wreford & Beck sold Marx 19 mixed westerns 
age pen $4 05, and 20 to John Robinson ay 774 

iV 





eured by ‘‘ Wells’ Health Renewer.”” 


CommissionMerchants 
Fresh Fruits, Butter, Eggs 


14 West Woodbridge St., Detroit. 


with a liberal supply of hogs ania steady market 
at abont last week’s rates. The supply was 
light on Tuesday and prices unchanged. On 
Wednesday the market was slow and prices ruled 
easier, At the close, good to choice Yorkers sold 
at $5 60@5 80; fair to good; $5 35@5 50; light 
grassers, $5@5 20: medium grades fair to choice, 
$5 40@5 50; good to extra heavy, $5 25@5 50; pigs 
— to choice, $4 60@5; skips and culls, $4#@ 
Ds 





Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts, 38,532, against 38,937 last 
week, Shipments, 17,436. The market opened up 
on Monday with avery liberal supply of cattle 
and a large attendance of buyers. Of good ship- 
ping cattle there was not enough to go round, and 
this class brought 5@10 cents per hundred higher 
than at the close of last week. Native butchers’ 
stock was in good request and sold stronger. 
Sales of steers were at $3 95 for very common to 
$6 25 for extra grades, the bulk going at $4 75@6. 
Sales of butchers’ stock ranged from $250 for 
scalawags, to $4 25 for choice lots. On Tuesday 
the receipts were moderate, the demand active and 
rices 10 cents higher all round. This was fol- 

owed on Wednesday by large receipts, and | 
towards the close — fell off 5@10 cents. For 

the rest of the week there was but little change in 

the market, which closed firm on Saturday at the 

following 





4 WOMAN OR CHILD CAN USE THEM. 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 25 @6 40 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs........ 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,800 Ibs........ 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000lbs 275 @4 25 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 

ers, stags, bulls and. scalawag 


5 8 @é6 10 
540 @5 75 
450 @5 15 


BRON ieee satalseie's <uens sev eechias 200 @2 50 
DOZAS QIASH CALC. 6.0.00 6616056680500 300 @4 25 
Veals—Per 100 lbs............. 2. 3850 @7 


Hoes.—Receipts, 67,737, against 55,390 last 
week. Shipments 20,237. Theofferings of hogs 
on Monday consisted of 10,000. The market 
opened brisk and strong, and all but some very 
common lots changed hands, Poor to prime 
light sold at at $5 20@5 75; inferior to choice 
heavy, $4 50@5, 30, the bulk of tae hogs selling at 
$4 75@5 50. The market opened fairly active on 
Tuesday, at Monday’s rates, but before the close 
sales were hard to make at a decline of 10@15 
cents. There was no change on Wednesday, but 
on Thursday the receipts were light and prices 
showed a strong 10 cents advance. For the 
balance of the week there was a fine market, with 
an advance on Friday. At the close on Saturday, 





Send for 


well. 


8S 90,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Works easy and throws 
a constant stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined 
and Brass Cylinders, 

Is easily set. 
Cheapest and Best Force 
Pump in the world for 
Deep or Shallow Wells. 

Thousands in use in 
every part of the United 
States. 


Never freezes in winter. 


Is_ the 


Circular and 


Prices, giving depth of 


‘ MAST, FOOS & C0., 


Mannfacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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, with twice the rapid 
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Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, and Debility, 
$1. 


E. B. GAWLEY & CO., 








apl7eow13t 





poor to prime light sold at $5 25@6; inferior to ex- Izeuw ly 
or $4 70@5 50; with skips and culls at $4@ 
—= 31000 REWARD gay wine. 
Decine in Man. _ market as much Clover Seed in ene val Co 48) has made 








FOR THE SALE OF 


and General Produce, 





eS 
Stencil Plate furnished when needed, 


Our Specialties are Peaches and Pears. | 


al4-St 





H. L. BYANS, 


LINN & EVANS, 
GENERAL COMMISSION, 


—InN— 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


W. LINN, 
apseowly 


100 South Water Street, 


P Chicago, Ill 


EAST. STATIONS. WEST, 
Exp. Accom’n. Accom'n, Exp. 
PM. A.M, P.M. OAM. 

900 830 L....Marquette....4 550 70 
1012 94 433 545 
10 37 ee 400 518 
pee 3 > ee Munising..... 3818 43 

eee OE ecw aces Seney....... 135 238 

oy: S16 ..<i McMillan..... 1234 155 

Se SAO wns Dollarville..... 1210 12% 

2 25 | a Newberry...... 1150 12% 

545 615 A... St.Ignace....1 850 10 
Bim. A. Via M. C. R. BR. PM. OPM 

5 00 at ee Bay City...... 1005 140 

747 9 22 ...Lapeer Junctn.. 743° 1116 
10 20 1025 ....Port Huron... . 425 75 

538 818 ... Saginaw City.. 850 114 

SIS 166. acis Lansing....... 555 910 

SS WS. ii. xs Jackson..... 435 750 
gig | a + eee Detroit.. .... 520 910 
PM. AM. ViaG.R.&1.R.R. P.M. A.M. 

425 610 ....Grand Rapids... 1100 102% 

254 448 ....HowardCity.... 1240 1150 
12 20 100 ....Fort Wayne.... 315 310 
610 805 ...... Lansing....... 940 845 

SRS FE Riitssccaen Detroit...... 635 54 

Connections are made at St. Ignace with: The 


Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and al! 
points in Michigan and in the east, south and 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 50 &. m. 
and950p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 
R. for Grand Rapids, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. 

Connections made at Marqnette with the Mar- 
quette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
Iron and Copper Districts, and with boat lines for 
Duluth snd the Northwest. | 

Trains daily except Sunday. 





D. McCOOL, FRANK MILLIGAN, 
Gen’! Sup’t., Gen’] Frt. & Pass. Agts 
Marquette, Mich. Marquette, Mich. 
ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN & MIL- 


WAUKEE RAILROAD. 





, 
June 25th, 1883. 
Trains leave and arrive at Brush Street depot, 
Detroit time, as follows: 


Trains Leave— : ; 
for Saginaw and Bay City. 


Express at 7:20 a. M. ! 
Mail at 11:00 a. M., for Grand Rapids, Grand 


Haven and Milwaukee. 

Grand Rapids Express at 6:00 P. M. 

Night Express at 10:20 p.m. for Grand Rapido 
and Grand Haver. Sleeping car attached. 
Trains Arrive— 

Through Mail at 5:20 Pp. M. 

Detroit Express at 12:15 P. M. 

a Express at 10:20 P. mw. 

Holly Express at 8:30 a. M. ’ 

T. TANDY, Gen’) Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. R.. 





Depot foot of Twelfth Street. Trains ran on 


Detroit time. 


Leave. Arrive. 
Chicago & Indna’s. Exp *9:40 am ¥*6,50 pm 
Ind. ona St. Louis Exp. *3.50 pm #12.%5 = 
Chicago Express.. .... $10.10 pm $1.00 an 


("Trains leave Fourth Street depot, via To 
do, Detroit time: *9.00 am; $3.45 pm; 9.35 Lay 
Trains arrive at Fourth St. Depot from +& 
ledo at *7.50 pm; ¢12.30 pm @nd $1.00 am. ; 
+ Daily. *Except Sunday. + Except onape 
Pullman sleeper through to Indianapolis 4 
Louisville. 
City Ticket Office 167 Jefferson Avenue. - 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, City Ticket Ast 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 


Peninsular Steam Heat 


FRUIT DRIER. 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


Eclipses All Others. 


NEW PROCESS: 


ddres# 





{ Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, 4 
GRANGER & SIBLEY, Armada, Mich 


A. J. CHANDLEK, N 
VETERINARY SURGEO: : 
Graduate and Medalist Montreal Veterinary vy. 
lege; late Assistant Surgeon at the Montres of 
erinary Hospital, oe late Aasiaten’ Inspec 
Stock for the Canadian Government. 
Office, 3 Lafayette Ave, Mechanics’ Block; 

Detroit, Mich. _ p.m 
Office Hours: 8 to 10 a.m., 2to4 and 7 m2 Pod, 
Telephone Adress, Stanley’s Livery S sit 
17 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Tepe 
prompt attention. 
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The Recent 
or Holste! 
Herefords 
comb Cou 
Wonderful 
Interest in 


Learning 
Dutch-F ries 
ed by Messr 
selves and o 
on the Fair 
or two befo1 
parties int 
started out « 
in company 
Jr., of Port 
them. Upo 
found quite 
breeders pr 
of citizens o 
to see the sh 
in progress. 
Mr. I. H. | 
John Abbot 
tuck, Asa P. 
Shattuck of 
mons of Not 
of the Oakl 
Prof. F. A 
Agricultura! 
G. Gulley 
Utica, Mr. } 
M. Seeley « 
number of « 
recall. 

The cattle 
prised 53 h 
cows two ar 
yearling bul 
calf. The ye 
with a goo 
present, ant 
for their eve 
appearance. 
Mark Seele 
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escape from 
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gathered in t 
animals wer 
with the mt 
Each animal 
In its ear, ru 
Tickets wer 
mixed togeti 
to draw then 
€ach were as 


I. H. Butterfiel 
John Abbott, I 
G.M. Shattuck 
L. Pane J.) 

- i. Seeley, W 
Phelps & Seele 


Total,.., 


